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Popular Science Monthly 


FOR JULY. 


From the Divine Oracles to the 
Higher Criticism. II. Beginnings 
of Scientific Interpretation. By 
Anprew D. Waitt, LL.D. 

Tells how the pioneers in scientific 
investigation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were suppressed, and how their 


followers became steadily more nu- 
merous. 


Mr. Balfour’s Dialectics. By Hzn- 
BERT SPENCER. 
A discussion of Balfour's position 


as to things supernatural in his 
Foundations of Belief. 


Studies of Childhood. IX. Fear. 
(Concluded.) By Prof. James Sut- 
LY. 


Shows that fear of animals and 
fear of the dark are closely related. 


A Medical Study of the Jury Sys- 
tem. By T. D. Crornens, M.D. 
Shows how the unwholesome and 


re. conditions of an ordinary 
oe interfere with sound judg- 
ment. 


OTHER ARTICLES BY 


Atrren ©. Lanz (Illustrated), Dr. 
Cuartes Faverre Taytor, Cuas. 
H. Cor (Illustrated), J. P. Lorsy, 
Ph.D., Herpert Spencer, T. D. 

Cnorazss, M.D., NatrHan Oppen- 

HEM, M.D., M. Cu. Frere; Sxetcu 

oF Witiiam Crancu Bonp (with 

Portrait). 

rror’s Taste; Lirzrary Novices, 

Popu.ar ‘MIsoELLANY ; Notes. 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


- APPLETON & CO., 


D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 





The Story of the Plants. 


By Grant Attey. A new volume in the Li- 
brary of Useful Stories. Illustrated. 
16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


Thig timely book is a helpful and instructive addi- 
tion to this successful serios. The writer’s thorough 
knowledge of the subject and his ability to express 
himself in clear and simple language impart a 
special value to his work. 


An Imaginative Man. 


By Roserr 8. Hironens, author of ‘* The 
Green Carnation.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The sublety, imaginative quality, and power of 
psychological analysis shown in this book, which is 
the author’s most ambitious work, will surprise even 
those who were prompt to recognize the originality 
and rare talent of his earlier performances. The 
scene is laid in Egypt, and the vividness and dra- 
matic force of certain scenes are achievements of 
high distinction. As a study the book stands by 
itself; as a story the interest is constant and absorb- 
ing. The power and impressiveness of “An Imagi- 
native Man” are qualities which must be recognized 
by the reading public, 

“Mr. Robert Hichens is a master of epigram. 
The first fiction of this author is attracting much at- 
tention. His work is both in form and spirit ethical, 
social, and philosophical.” 


In Old New England. 


The Romance of a Colonial Fireside. By 
Hezexian Bourrerworts, author of ‘The 
Patriot Schoolmaster,” ‘!In the Boyhood 
of Lincoln,” etc. No. 178, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Mistress of Quest. 


By AvE.LINE Serczant. No. 171, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


Miss Sergeant's intensity and dramatic power 
have been abundantly recognized, but this romance 
is planned on broader lines than heretofore, aad 
the sharp contrasts of characters—the opposition of 
the daughter of London to the daughter of the 
moors—results in a series of striking pictures and 
clean-cut character-drawing which will remain in 
the reader’s memory. This is undoubtedly the 
author's most important work, 


Appletons’ General Guide to 
the United States, 


New edition, revised todate. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. Flexible 
morocco, with tuck, $2.50. 

Part [, separately, Naw ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 

STATES AND CANADA; cloth, $1.25. Part II, SOUTHERN 

AND WESTERN STATES ; cloth, $1,25. 

The most comprehensive and informing book of 

its class for the traveller or for any one who wishes 

a bird’s eye view of thecountry. Prepared by an 

American editor who has visited almost every part 

of the country in quest ef information. 


Appletons’ Hand- Book of 


Summer Resorts. 


New ‘edition, revised to date, With Maps, 
Illustrations, and Table of Railroad 
Fares, etc. Large 12mo. Paper, 50 cents.. 





The romantic phases of colonial New England life 
are perhaps better known to Mr. Butterworth than 
to any other writer of the day, and the richn-. 3 of 
his discoveries will delight every reader of this 

Colonial Boston and Newport and the tra- 
ditions of King Philip’s country live again in these 
charming pager, which offer a series of vivid pictures 
of a fascinating time. 


In the Year of Jubilee, 


By Grorez Gisstna, author of ‘‘ Eve’s Ran- 
som,” ‘* Denzil Quarrier,” etc. No. 172, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Pa- 
per, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This novel has been recognized as the masterpiece 
of an author whose individuality and vigorous talent 
have earned for him a place among the foremost 
English writers of fiction. The plot is novel, the 
characters singularly vivid, and the story possesses 
unflagging interest, 

“Mr. George Gissing is one of the younger British 
novelists, whose work shows both finish and virility, 
qualities not always arsociated in the making of 
books, He is a writer of unusual literary felicity 





Appletons’ 
Dictionary of New York and 
its Vicinity. 


An Alphabetically Arranged Index to all 
Places, Societies, Institutions, Amuse- 
mente, etc. With Maps. Revised Edl- 
tion, 1895. 16mo. Paper, 80 cents; 
flexible cloth, 60 cents. 


Appletons’ 
Canadian Guide-Book. 


Complete in one volume. With Maps and Il- 
lustrations. 12mo. Flexible cloth, $1.50, 


In one convenient volume are presented Prof. Ro- 
berte’s delightfuljGuide to Eastern Canada, and also 
supplementary chapters which guide the tourist 
through Western Canada, across the plains of Man- 
itoba, through the beautiful scenery of the Canadian 
Rockies and British Columbia to Vancouver and 
Victoria. The complete volume furnishes a useful 
and comprehensive study of the great empire of 
Canada as & whole which will be indiepensable for 





end analytical talent.” 


any one interested in the eubject. 





For sale by ali bookeellers, or will be sent 





NEW YORK, 








D. APPLETON & CO.,, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


by mail on receipt of price by the pubsishere, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 











“A POWERFUL STUDY OF LIFH ON AN HASTERN RIVER.” 


ALMAYER’S' FOLLY. 


A Story of an Eastern River. By JosErH CONRAD, 12m, cloth, $1.25. 


* Mr. Conrad has achieved great success in his book. He writes as too few write, with an elaboration of detail which almost makes us fancy ourselves 
surrounded by the scenes which were associated with Almayer’s life, 
* He rises to scones of considerable power and pission in seting ie story: a story which makes one feel that the old notion of hero and heroine may 


still have somos excuse: that there are still novelists wao can breathe life into the old ideals of love and bravery. . . . We have been struck by the book, 
peng 4 nothing quite likeitin resent years. . . . Mr. Conrad may go on, and with confidence; he will find his public, and he deserves his place.”— 
y Chrontele. 


“ Among the novels of the hour there are few more touching or more original than this.”—Glasgow Herald. 


* This story is related with brilliancy and richness of yo The plot throughout is well sustained, and the closing chapters are absorbingly interesting 
and dramatic in theme and vigor of expression.”—The Beacon, ton. ’ 





THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN DON QUIXOTE | PHILO AND HOLY SCRIPTURE; or, The Quota- 
OF LA MANCHA. 43 tions of Philo from the Books of the 


By MIGU&L DE Ce@RVANTSS SAAVEDRA. Done into English by HenRY EDWARD Old Testament. 
Watts. A New Edition, with Notes Original and Selected. Vol. IV. 


2.00. With Introduction and Notes by Hzrsert Epwarp Rye, DD., Hulsean 
re I: Sie Seen ee eee Professor of Divinity, Professorial Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
ter. and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 12mo, cloth, 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL | =" #. si 








PRINCIPLES. NEW VOLUME. 
Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. THE LYRIC POETS. 
. HM ; 
métedidinns prni seus THE LYRIC POEMS OF SHELLEY. 


Vol. Il, DEJEOT—DEPRAVATION. Edited by Eanesr RHYs. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, pp. 288, $1.00. 


SONIA KOVALEYSKY: BLOGRAPHY AND SWETTENHAM. 
AUTOBLOGRAPHY. MALAY SKETCHES. 


I, Memoir. By A. C. Lerrier (Edgren), Duchessa Di Cajanello. II. Remi- 
niscences of Childhood, Written by herself Translated into English | By FRANK ATHELSTANE SWErTENAAM, Officier d’Académie, 12mo, decorated 
by Louise Von CassgL. With Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, pp. 817, $1.25. linen, pp. 289, $2.00 








THH SHOOND VOLUME NOW RHADY. 


THE NOVELS OF H. DE BALZAC. 


Edited by George SAINTsBURY. To be completed in about 40 volumes, published monthly. 


THE CHOUANS. 


‘Translated by ELLEN }MARgIAGE. With’an Iatroduction by GzorGe SAINTSBURY. With Illustrations. 12mo, silk, gilt top, $1.50. 
FIRST VOLUME. 
THE WILD ASS’S SKIN (La Peau de Chagrin). 


Translated anew by ELLEN MARRIAGE. With a General Introduction to the Series, and a Special Introduction to this Novel, by GORGE SAINTSBURY; and 4 
Portrait and two full-page Etchings by W. BoucHEr. x 
Mr. George Saintsbury has undertaken the editorship of this edition of Balzac. He has contributed to the first volume an interesting and 
valuable introduction dealing biographically with Balzac, and critically with his work in general, and he will also contribute an introduction to each work 
as it a rs. The translations themselves will in no case be reprints of former versions, but have been and will be specially executed under the 
sup on of the editor, Mr. Saintsbury. 








A New Volume by William Winter, Author of NEW VOLUME OF THE IRIS SERIES OF New Novel, by the Author of “ ether Waters,” 
“Shakespeare's England,” ete. NOVELS. ‘OnLine = ete. 
E ATES. 
SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. A MODERN MAN. By GEORGE MooRE. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THIRD SERIES ‘*Mr. Moore’s art in the description of naturo 
. By ELLA MAOMAHON, author of “A New Note,” with | Which he introduces in landscape and atmospheric 
Ww 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75cents.| Illustrations by Ipa LovgRING, 12mo, cl effect, and of persons, is very subtle; he beings out 
By WILLIAM Wirras. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, . ustrations by IDA LOVERING. 12mo, cloth, 75 | nis idea well in each story, with wonderfully imagi- 
(Uniform with ‘‘ Gray Days and Gold,” etc.) cents. native writing.”—Now York Herald, 





A NHW NOVEL BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, AUTHOR OF “MAROHLLA,” HTC. 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. 


By Mrs. HoMPHRy Warp. Uniform with ‘‘ Marcella.” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“ Every pee shows it to be thework of an artist. The observations of the trained eye, the touches of the skilled writer, are all there, and what 1 like 
in the story is that no words are wasted in the telling. . . . The interest is too strong for one to we he book down until it is finished. Mrs. Ward has never 
written anything more dramatic than this story; the agony of old John over his loss, the tragedy of Bessie’s end, thrill the reader as few stories succeed in 
doing, though many of them make greater efforts.”—New York World, 

“The story is strong in constraction, the characters are set forth with perfect verisimilitude and the situations unfold from one to another with the 
inevitableness of fate. While the tale is under way Mrs. Ward indulges in no moralizing or explanatory asides,—she leaves the characters and scenes to 
explain and justify themselves, and this they do fully.”— The Beacon, Boston. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Literature 
A Chronicle of English Letters 


A Literary History of the English People. by J. J. Jusserand, In 3 
vols. Vol. l.: From the Origins to the Renaissance. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 


PERHAPS THE MOST interesting glimpses one gets of a peo- 
pie or a literature are not those furnished by native writers, 
but those depicted by an intelligent foreigner scientifically 
observing and minutely recording what he sees. Thus, a 
Russian could never: have seen in Russia what Mackenzie 
Wallace saw, nor could an American have written on Amer- 
ica in so accomplished a fashion as Bryce or Tocqueville. 
The old priests of Thebes and Memphis and Heliopolis ought 
to have rejoiced with joy unspeakable that the keen eyes of 
Herodotus fell on their strange and brilliant civilization just 
in time to transmit a matchless picture of it to succeeding 
generations ; and who would have guessed the pathos of In- 
dian life on the Lower Mississippi, if Chateaubriand had not 
written of it with such infinite sweetness in “Atala”? M. 
Jusserand, therefore, must be heartily welcomed, not only as 
a finished scholar well known in diplomatic circles, but as a 
diplomat who gave up diplomacy to devote himself to litera- 
ture, and, above all, to his favorite, English literature. Once 
before a French savant—Taine—had written in intense, dra- 
matic and picturesque periods of literary England, and the 
result was the most fascinating work in the world on this sub- 
ject, surpassing all English competitors in the same field. 
En revanche, Brownell and Hamerton and Henry James have 
written brilliantly, if episodically, of France; Castelar is a 
penetrating critic of Byron and Homer; Cousin transmutes 
into lucid French the opaque ores of German philosophies ; 
and the exquisite douguet of Menander breathes still from 
Roman amphore of Piautus and Terence. 

Every justification consequently awaits the new literary 
history of England, and the prophecy that the book would be 
delightful is richly fulfilled in its many-colored pages, its 
orderly arrangement, its French lucidity and its ample learn- 
ing. M. Jusserand’s previous volumes, on “ Piers Plowman,” 
“ The English Novel in Shakespeare’s Time,” ** English Way- 
faring Life in the Fourteenth Century ” and “A French Am- 
bassador at the Court of Charles II.,” were admirable pre- 
liminary works and preparations for the luminous and 
agreeably connected narrative before us. This work seems 
to have been originally rough-cast in French, and then trans- 
lated by the author into his own fluent and generally unex- 
ceptionable English, for occasional Gallic idioms occur in the 
preface and the body of the narrative. Few Englishmen or 
Americans—if any—could write French of equal excellence, 
and we therefore have no quarrel with the faint Parisian flavor 
of the English. The first hundred pages of the book are far 


superior in logic and learning, though inferior in word-paint- - 


ing, to Taine. Stopford Brooke’s gorgeous but occasionally 
unreliable first volume can alone, of English or French books, 
be compared with this first section. Ten Brink is full,, dry, 
scientific, lifeless, trustworthy; Morley is diffuse, vast, schol- 
arly, interminable; Taine is rhetorical, flashing, poetic. In 
Jusserand alone, a just proportion is maintained, while the 
sustained elegance of the style is relieved by occasional bursts 
of sprightly humor; ample footnotes fortify the statements of 
the text; familiarity with French and Italian contemporary 
literature enables the author to enter into fruitful compari- 
sons with them, and a high degree of accuracy completes the 
favorable impression made by the work, Its comparative 
brevity, too, is worthy of all praise, and lends itself charm- 
ingly to reading aloud. In short, this must be, for some 
time, the standard short literary history of England. 


The Creed of the English Poets 
The Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets, By Vida D, 
Scudder, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE AUTHOR OF THIs notable work has excellent qualifca-. 
tions for the critic's task—taste, culture, intelligence, obser- 
vation, sympathy. Her criticism, however, is not purely 
esthetic, or even ethico-esthetic. It is theological, with 
esthetic trimmings, She seeks to sow that “the [English] 
poetry of our age has a vital unity, and witnesses to an ad- 
vance of the spirit, straight as the logic of experience, from 
doubt to faith and cheer.” The proposition holds good only 
when limited and defined in the author’s own terms. “ Our 
age” must begin with Wordsworth and close with Tennyson 
and Browning, who outlived Arnold and Clough, the “ poets 
of doubt.”” To be sure, Swinburne still writes, but he is a 
‘ poet of art,” and so doesn’t count. The younger English 
poets—Henley, Davidson, Watson, Lee-Hamilton,—who 
might be taken to represent the various phases of post-Dar- 
winian thought, are thus entirely ignored. Doubtless, there 
is a reason for this exclusion in the circumstance that none 
of the writers just named occupies a commanding position in: 
the world of letters. Accepting this imperfect induction for 
what it is worth, we may surrender ourselves to the charm of 
Miss Scudder’s eloquence. She rightly names democracy 
and science as “the peculiar master-forces of our poetic 
growth,” Specially interesting and illuminating are her ex- 
amples of the influence of science on the method and purpose 
of poetry. The idea of energy working through Evolution 
(an idea which is older than the formal statement of the 
Evolution hypothesis) has affected all branches of literature, 
poetry not least. A “love for transition as distinguished 
from permanence pervades nearly every allusion to nature 
in our modern poetry. The power delicately to seize fleet- 
ing effects, elusive phases of beauty—is not this what lends 
interest for usto a poet’swork? Not the moments when the 
beauty is fixed, but those when it is fugitive, are the favorites 
of our poets.” 

Miss Scudder points out that “the change induced by the 
intuition of force is still greater in the treatment of human 
life. Our modern study of character finds its interest and 
value only as it traces growth—it centres in the idea of de- 
velopment ; while to [by ?] the older writers this idea is com- 
pletely ignored. With them 4 type once drawn is unchange- 
able. * * ®* Robert Browning is the one poet who has 
taken human life for his exclusive province, and his method 
has for its very soul the tracing of development, To Brown- 
ing, cessation is impossible ; arrested development the one 
tragedy of life.” The increasing definiteness of perception 
and accuracy of description shown by the modern poets are 
ascribed to the influence of scientific realism. In the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Wordsworth and the New Democracy,” the claim 
is made that Wordsworth, not Shelley, was the true expo- 
nent of the democratic ideal. The chapter “ Ideals of Re- 
demption,” which is somewhat in the nature of an excursus, 
compares the scope and character of the “ Divine Comedy ” 
with those of “The Faery Queen ” and the “ Prometheus Un- 
bound.” Miss Scudder is an ardent admirer of Dante, going 
so far as to say that “the reader is obtuse who is free from 
the impulse to read the last three cantos of the ‘ Paradise’ 
on his knees.” An admirable chapter on-“ The New Renais- 
sance” deals with the eclecticism of modern English poetry, 
and traces a resemblance between the recent literary move- 
ment and the English Renaissance. Some of the best criti- 
cism in the book is to be found in the chapter called “Brown- 
ing as a Humorist.” The author’s analysis of Browning’s life- 
work, its methods and spirit, its union of ironic art with pro- 
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found idealism, the cynical temper and the optimistic, may 
fairly be termed masterly. Browning is Miss Scudder’s hero; 
with Tennyson she is less in sympathy, doubtless perceiving 
that his optimism, like that of Lady Agnes Dormer in “ The 
Tragic Muse,” was “a thin tissue with a sense of things as 
they are showing through it.” 

The one fault of the author’s criticism—its purely indi- 
vidual standard—betrays itself plainly in the closing chapters. 
Nowadays, the good critic endeavors “to get himself out of 
the way and let humanity decide.” Verifiable truths, or zs- 
thetic and ethical standards in common acceptance, are the 
only implications of his analysis. Miss Scudder has other 
views of the critic’s office. As judge of a spiritual court, she 
assumes inquisitorial functions. Lenient and impartial as 
she strives to be, it is she, and not humanity, that finally de- 
cides. The aphorism, “ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” car- 
ries for her the corollary, “ B’s teachirig is in my judgment 
more beautiful than A’s, therefore it is truer.” And she con- 
veys to her readers—not in “ good set terms,” but by those 
thermal gradations of tone and manner of which women have 
the secret—her conviction that seekers fcr truth are “hot” 
or “ cold” in the ratio of their nearness to her own position. 
Nor is she free from inconsistency, Tennyson, for instance, 
is praised for fighting and conquering his doubts ; Browning, 
in a curious passage, is actually commended for shirking a 
difficult issue :—“ If now and again a world-old puzzle re- 
"fuses to yield, the poet hastens serenely round it, and finds 
faith waiting on the other side.” But the victory of poor 
Matthew Arnold over agnosticism is coldly received. His 
sincerity is called in question, and he is charged with denying 
his own despair, Miss Scudder’s verdict runs in advance of 
the proof, to say the very least. Coming from one who her- 
self has quitted the ancient paths, utterances like these are 
little congruous. Miss Scudder’s own creed appears to be a 
combination (we wil] not say a syncretism) of Christian and 
evolutionary teachings. Prof. Huxley might say of her work 
that “it illustrates anew the curious tendency of theology to 
appropriate such of the doctrines of modern science as it 
finds congenial, sophisticating or ignoring whatever does not 
serve its turn. Thus, while claiming to be a science, theology 
exercises functions of selection and rejection which are 
deemed the prerogative of art. But art is long and theology 
is fleeting.” In truth, our relation to all such questions is so 
complicated by differences of sex, temperament and environ- 
ment, that a large and kindly tolerance is the only rational 
attitude. 





English Institutions 
A Students’ Manual of English Constitutional History. By D. /. 
Medley, M. A. Macmillan & Co. 

READERS, INTERESTED IN English institutional history, 
whether laymen or professional students, have at every mo- 
ment been hampered in their work by the lack of a reliable 
reference-book on the subject. If any one desired to follow 
the evolution of some English institution from its Anglo- 
Saxon or Norman origins to its present condition, he had first 
to turn to the pages of his Stubbs, and then to consult in suc- 
cession Gneist, Hallam and May. It is true that Gneist has 
written two books covering the whole subject, his Constitu- 
tional and his Parliamentary 8 ory. Mr, Taswell-Lang- 
mead, also, has written a book covering the constitutional 
history of England from the fifth to the present century, but 
neither author’s work is available for purposes of reference. 
The German jurist, Gneist, has.a most profound and broad 
conception of the scope and method of constitutional history. 
“A constitutional history,” he says, “‘must portray the re- 
ciprocal action continually going on between state and so- 
ciety, church and state, constitution and administration, 
state-life and popular life, political and private economy, be- 
tween the greatest and smallest interests.” Thus he never 
treats of an institution ¢:7 se, but in inseparable, organic 
connection with the other institutions that make up the state. 
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If one wishes to follow the development of one institution, 


-one has perforce to read through the entire work. Neither 


can Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s work be used satisfactorily for 
reference ; it is too incomplete and too unsystematic. When 
so many difficulties beset the path of knowledge, the general 
reader as a rule would rather remain in ignorance than over- 
come them. Even the earnest student finds it irksome to 
consult so many volumes, and to adapt himself for each suc- 
ceeding period to a different author’s standpoint. In his 
“ Students’ Manual” Mr. Medley, already known to Ameri- 
cans as the author of the study on “ Parliament” in the 
volume of “ Constitutional Essays ” edited by Messrs. Wake- 
man and Hassall, has given us an admirable reference-book 
on the subject. We should all be grateful to him. 

Recognizing the “ urgent need of a scholarly dictionary of 
English institutions,” he has justly concluded that “ until we 
obtain this, it may not be amiss to attempt in a series of 
sketches to exhibit the separate growth of each great depart- 
ment” of the English constitution. Thus the book is par- 
ticularly well adapted for reference, each institution being 
treated separately, and only secondarily in relation to the 
others. Its arrangement is similar to Anson’s “ Law and 
Custom of the Constitution,” with this vital distinction that 
when Anson lays heaviest stress on present conditions, Mr. 
Medley gives his attention to showing how present conditions 
emerged from the past. The arrangement is not, however, 
what the title of the book calls for. It should have been en- 
titled a manual of institutional, not of constitutional, history. 
Thus one of the ablest of French historians, Luchaire, calls 
a similar, but less comprehensive, work of his own, “ Manuel 
des Institutions Frangaises.” Mr, Medley does not describe 
the development of the state, but of the institutions within it. 
Besides giving the world a mere reference-book, Mr. Medley 
had a second objectin view. He proposed “to bring together 
some of the fresh work done within the last few years in this 
department of study, which as yet exists for the most part in 
scattered publications.” In this object, also, he has been 
successful. He has given the world in a few words the 
main results of the work in this field of such eminent 
scholars as Maitland, Vinogradoff, Pollock, J. H. Round 
and others. 

It is a pity, but by no means surprising, that some inac- 
curacies should have crept into so excellent a book. On 
page 293 it is stated that the Second Triennial Act was 
passed in 1695 ; elsewhere the correct date, 1694, is given. 
The assertion by members of Parliament of their right of 
freedom from arrest in the famous case of Sir Thomas Shirley 
was in 1604, not in 1603, as stated on page 239. It was not 
in 1848 (page 45), but in 1846, that the Corn Laws were 
repealed. Leaving these petty inaccuracies, not so petty, 
however, as to be passed by without notice, especially in a ref- 
erence-book, we must mention one or two misstatements. 
On page 11 the author says that “political society is gen- 
erally acknowledged to have begun in the family.” This is 
by no means true; the scientific world is drifting away ever 
more quickly from the patriarchal theory of Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine. On page 41 Mr. Medley speaks of the hatred of the 
Whig landowners for the rising merchant class as the funda- 
mental cause of the disappearance of the small landowners, 
the “ yeomen,” in the eighteenth century. This, also, is not 
true. First, the merchant class was one of the three great 
elements of the Whig party, acting in harmony with the Dis- 
senters and great landowners against the Tories. Secondly, 
this supposed hatred-was not the cause of the disappearance 
of the yeomen. We have to go deeper, and we would advise 
Mr. Medley to read Toynbee and Boutmy on the subject. 
These faults are, however, but trivial in comparison with the 
general excellence of the work. Viewed as a book of refer- 
ence, a compilation and fresh arrangement of the best that 
has been written, the book deserves high praise. It certainly 
will lighten the labors of the student. 
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** Race and Language ’’ 
By André Lefevre, International Scientific Series. D. Appleton & Co, 
JusT TWENTY YEARS have passed since the late Professor 
Whitney gave to the world, in the International Scientific 
Series, his volume on the “ Life and Growth of Language,” 
—one of those remarkable works, combining profound knowl- 
edge with the highest literary talent, through which that 
Series has done much at once to popularize science and to 
enlarge its bounds. Whitney, in closing his admirable book, 
expressed his regret that linguistic science on the one hand 
and anthropology on the other were still in a period of chaos, 
which he trusted would not endure much longer.. Twenty 
years would certainly seem a sufficient time for a material 
advance in any study: and it might reasonably be thought 
that a volume by a “ professor of linguistics and ethnography ” 
in the celebrated Parisian School of Anthropology,—for such 
is M. Lefévre’s position,—ought to bring us evidences of 
a considerable progress beyond the work of Whitney, espe- 
cially in the philosophy of the two studies whose chaotic 
state he lamented. This expectation would naturally be 
strengthened by the title of the new volume, which seems to 
promise a combined view of these two main elements in the 
“science of man.” Unfortunately, a reference to the work 
itself brings, if not a total, at least a serious disappointment 
of this hope. The title of the book proves to be a misnomer. 
It is simply a ‘‘ catching title,’ absurdly inapplicable to the 
contents of the volume. This does undoubtedly contain 
much that is really worth reading on the subject of language. 
But why “race” is included in the title does not appear. 
About the origin, number, and distinctive characteristics of 
the races of men, or the connection of races with languages, 
hardly anything is said,—certainly nothing which adds to the 
much more extended and useful observations of Whitney. 

What we find in the present work respecting the philoso- 
phy of language and the character of the various languages 
of the world adds little to what we learn from Whitney’s 
treatise, with one notable exception. This exception’is the 
part relating to the Indo-European tongues, which evidently 
constitute Prof. Lefévre’s favorite study. This part, indeed, 
comprises nearly one-half of the book—zoo pages out of 424 
—not perhaps too much if viewed in reference to the political 
importance of the populations speaking these languages, but 
certainly far too much if regard is had to the scientific value 
of this one family of languages in comparison with the two 
hundred other known language-families of the globe. Lin- 
guistic science in general has gained little by Prof. Lefévre’s 
work. But as an account of the latest conclusions of scholars 
in regard to the Aryan linguistic stock and the variations in 
its branches, it is well worth studying. In this respect it may 
be considered fairly entitled to a place in the scientific series 
into which it has been adopted. 

It is to be regretted that the volume was not submitted to 
an American editor, who could have rectified some serious 
errors and supplied some surprising omissions in the portion 
relating to American linguistics and ethnology. The author 
apparently knows nothing of the immense advances made in 


these studies since the appearance of Duponceau’s work of: 


1836, to which he refers. This work, by the way, is 
erroneously described as “an essay on the Canadian lan- 
guages,” whereas it was in fact a treatise on the aboriginal 
American tongues in general, and a special memoir on those 
of the Algonquin stock, belonging mostly to tribes south of 
Canada. The author observes, concerning the native idioms 
of this continent, that “linguists reckon, between the Arctic 
Ocean and Cape Horn, as many as twenty-seven families of 
languages, not related to each other.” The fact is that lin- 
guists have found in North America alone no less than fifty- 
eight such families north of Mexico, and that the whole num- 
* ber in North, Central, and South America is known to exceed 
‘a hundred and twenty. It is singular that while the impor- 
tant results of recent American investigations in other 
branches of science, such as geology, biology, and astronomy, 
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have been warmly welcomed in Europe, the not less impor- 
tant gains in linguistics and ethnology should have remained 
unknown to a professor in the leading merepem institution 
devoted to those studies. 





Completion of ‘‘The Standard Dictionary ”’ 
The Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Vel. II. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. 

THE GENERAL PLAN of “The Standard Dictionary” was 
so fully discussed and commended in Zhe Critic of 3 March 
1894, that the second volume demands consideration only 
for the various appendices to the main vocabulary. These 
fill more than 300 pages (2102—2318), and consist (1) of a 
language key, explaining the method of indicating the pro- 
nunciation of Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Dutch, Flemish, French, 
and other foreign languages ; (2) the principles of the scien- 
tific alphabet adopted in the Dictionary; (3) a partial list of 
the illustrations, groups, and tables in the vocabulary; 
(4) proper names in bibliography, bibliology, biography, fiction, 
geography, history, and mythology, together with pen-names, 
prenomens, etc.; (5) glossary of foreign words and phrases 
in English literature ; (6) faulty diction: a brief statement of 
principles deciding correctness of usage, etc.; (7) disputed 
spellings and pronunciations ; (8) abbreviations and contrac- 
tions ; (9) arbitrary signs and symbols used in science, com- 
merce, and typography; (10) poetical or symbolical signifi- 
cance of flowers and gems. 

The list of proper names condenses an immense amount of 
information into less than fifty pages. The names are 
properly accented, and syllabicated, to aid in their pronun- 
ciation ; the spelling of geographical names follows the rules 
adopted by the United States Boarc on Geographic Names ; 
the chief facts concerning countries, cities, towns, etc., are 
given, including their population according to the latest cen- 
sus or other authority, with the heights of mountains, the 
lengths of rivers, the areas of islands and bodies of water, etc. ; 
the pronunciation of titles of books liable to be mispronounced 
is shown; the etymology of names is added when it is of spe- 
cial use or interest ; and much other information for which a 
dictionary or cyclopedia would be consulted is included, 
This portion of the work is wonderfully full and complete, 
considering the space that could be allotted to it. 

The glossary of foreign words and phrases is also remark- 
able for its fullness; and it is unique among similar lists in 
the larger dictionaries in giving the author of each quotation, 
with references to the exact place in his works where it oc- 
curs. Thus “ab igne ignem ” (“fire from fire”) is referred to 
Cicero, Of. 1.16.52; ‘ab uno disce omnes”’ (“from one indi- 
vidual [as example].learn the’ character of the class ; literally, 
from one learn all”), toVergil, 4x. ii. 65. Here, as in many 
other instances, a critical remark is added :—“ What Vergil, 
however, says is Crimine ab uno disce omnes, From one 
example of crime learn the character of the whoie race.” So 
under “amicus Socrates, sed magis amica veritas,” in ad- 
dition to the translation we find:—“ From the Greek of Am- 
monius, Life of Aristotle. See also Roger Bacon, Opus Maj., 
who attributes the sentiment to Plato, Phedon.” These ex- 
amples, taken at random from the first two pages, will show 
the scholarly treatment of the subject, as compared with the 
mere translation of the phrase, often inaccurate even at that, 
in most other dictionaries. 

The appendix on faulty diction is something new in a dic- 
tionary, but it will be extremely useful to the great majority 
of persons who consult the work. It is a concise summary 
of the principles of rhetoric and composition, followed by a 
very full list of the more common faults.in diction, with brief 
but clear explanation of | the nature of the fault and how to 
correct it. If published separately, it would be a better 
popular manual of the subject than we remember to have 
seen. 

The list of disputed spellings and pronunciations is like- 
wise very full, and is so arranged as to show the form preferred 
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by each member of the Advisory Committee of fifty-seven 
prominent philologists, American, British, Canadian, Austra- 
lian, and East Indian, and professional writers and speakers 
throughout the English world. The preferences of the 
leading dictionaries are also indicated, with those of the 
‘American and English Philological Societies, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, etc. Teachers 
and critical students will find this appendix of special value 
for reference. The lists of abbreviations, arbitrary signs, etc., 
deserve similar praise for their exceptional completeness and 
the incidental information they include. 

On the whole, the completed work more than fulfils the 
promises of the prospectus, Its merits are mainly due to the 
fact that every department and subdivision of a department 
has been entrusted to an expert or specialist. No dictionary 
ever had so many or so able editors—z247 in all,—to say 
nothing of nearly 500 readers for quotations. The results 
amply justify the enormous labor and expense. 





‘* Churches and Castles of Medieval France ”’ 
By Walter Cranston Larned. Illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE TITLE OF THIS volume is somewhat misleading. The 
book is not a scientific review of all the churches and castles 
of medizval France, nor even of all the more important ones, 
as one might suppose until he has read the preface, which is, 
of course, the reader’s first duty to the author and his book. 
Mr. Ruskin once said of the cathedral at Amiens, that, “if 
it amaze and delight you at first, then the more you know 
of it the more it will amaze.” This he said truly of the whole 
range of Gothic architecture in France. We cannot be told 
about it too much, nor too often, The recounting of each 
new impression is enjoyed by all who have been under the 
spell of those beautiful works of a bygone age. In this 
way Mr. Larned’s book will be a source of pleasure to those 
who have trod the enchanted ground, while to those who an- 
ticipate the privilege it will serve as a useful guide and enter- 
taining companion. It is made up of a series of sketches, 
chiefly historical, of some thirty ancient monuments, not all 
either churches or castles, nor all medieval. A brief descrip- 
tion is given of the situation and style of each, with a rather 
fuller account of its place in the political history of France. 
The author’s treatment of the latter is most happy, his method 
of finding an inspiring genius for almost every monument, 
very attractive. Thus, Joan of Arc is the soul of Chinon's 
Castle, memories of Jeanne d’Albret are cherished at Pau, 
the lives of Anne of Brittany and Agnes Sorel enhance the 
charm of Langlais and Loches, while the ghost of Catharine 
de’Medici still haunts the halls of the Chateau of Blois, 

As an architectural work the book is of less importance. 
The information is not new, nor is the point of view original. 
The student will find its descriptions scant and not particu- 
larly clear. This cannot be said of the subjects of sculpture 
and stained-glass, which have been more carefully studied. 
The writer seems to lose sight, however, of the prime pur- 
pose and intent of these illustrations of Bible history and 
characters—as mediums of education at a period when books 
were a luxury and reading was an accomplishment. They 
were primarily symbols erected for the instruction of the people, 
rather than to the glory of God or for the adornment of ar- 
chitectural forms, But the Gothic artist was not slow to turn 
the situation to his own advantage. The author’s confessed 
desire for the book is that it may induce others to become 
pilgrims to his favorite shrines, atid of this desire he should 
see ample fulfilment. His appeal to the American people 
to emulate the French in their respect for and preservation 
of historic monuments, will, we feel sure, be seconded by 
every reader. The illustrations are attractive and well re- 
produced, but rather small, and too distant to permit of mi- 
nute examination, They serve only to aid the mind in 
picturing the situation and general outlines of the subjects 
treated. 
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‘¢ The Parables in Their Home ”’ 
By W. H. Thomson, M.D., LL.D. Harter & Bros. 

THE PUBLIC almost expects a man to apologize for writing 
a book. ‘ Why have youdone this? How coudd you do it? 
Look at my shelves!” And the revolving bookcase only 
makes a bad matter worse, and but adds to the fatal conven- 
ience of being read out of house and home. The motto of 
industry is reversed in letters: Invention is the mother of 
necessity. 

The chief criticism upon Dr. Thomson’s little volume is 
that it does not seem to have been necessary enough to him 
to be necessary to us; and living as a boy in the Holy Land 
is not a sufficient reason for writing about what was said there 
eighteen hundred years ago, It is something to have a father 
who wrote “ ‘The Land and the Book,” but it hardly gives a 
hereditary right to go and do likewise. It simply gives an 
advantage, and it would really be more thoughtful not to take 
advantage of the publicin this way. As between its precious 
self and a well-established name, the public is a great innocent. 
It is trustful and offitsguard, These being the circumstances, 
an author’s motive must be duly looked into, in behalf of the 
great, undefended, silent audience that may have to read him; 
and it must be confessed that the main motive in this little 
book is—geography. It might be called “ Parables with 
Maps.” Using geography in the larger sense—the natural 
details of life that grow out of the soil and climate,—it sus- 
tains an undoubted relation to the parables of Jesus. Facts 
are interpreters; but the facts in this book are not numerous 
enough to explain its being written, and they are not exclu- 
sive facts, and they are diluted with too many thoughts. The 
function of this sort of fact would be better served by putting 
it by itself. The facts cited are not unsuggestive, but one 
wishes they were less suggestive to the author: they remind 
him of so many things that have been said before. The style 
is modest and natural and has a simplicity that is refreshing, 
as such books go; but it becomes a little dangerous some- 
times in.its unconsciousness, and does not allow for the mag- 
netic difference between a Teachers’ Meeting in a parlor and 
a Teachers’ Meeting on paper. Most readers will agree that 
Peter was a “dear good soul,” and though it is a rather 
stately sweetness, no one will have the heart to contradict 
the assertion that the Church is “ the sweet blessed Bride of 
Our Lord.” It must be added that while apparently the 
book is born not of the spirit but of the publisher, it is a very 
good book for other people to have, and could be given away 
where it would do much good. 





‘¢ The Chronicles of Froissart ’’ 
Tr. by Lord Berners. Edited and reduced into one volume by G. C. Mac 
aulay. Macmillan & Co. 

Lorp BERNERS's “ Froissart ” has long been an Elizabethan 
prose classic almost inaccessible to the general reader on ac- 
count of its bulk and expense, and also on account of its 
quaint, old-world diction. Its world is not our world, and yet 
it is so infinitely picturesque, so dramatic, so full of move- 
ment and “the flower of chivalry,” that no educated person 
can afford to ignore its brilliant men and women and battles. 
Sidney Lanier had prepared an admirable edition of the old 
French chronicler (strangely overlooked by the editor of the 
present volume), and one or two “modernized” editions (so 
called) exist ; but the former is for a special class of young 
people, and the latter so jejune and wishy-washy, that an ur- 
gent need of a new work for older people, fond of good Tudor 
English, has for a long time existed. 

Mr. Macaulay has therefore taken the voluminous Berners 
translation, modernized the spelling, corrected the misprints, 
errors of punctuation, slips of the pen and oversights, and, 
following the invaluable original French edition of Kervyn de 
Lettenhove with one eye, and Lord Berners with the other, 
has given us the essential part of the work in double columns, 
with numerous footnotes to clarify the context. In the course 
of his Froissart studies, he notices the extreme importance of 
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the Tudor text to the lexicographer, and remarks numerous 
words and meanings not even recorded in the supposed ex- 
haustive “New English Dictionary.” This seems singular, in 
view of the perfection claimed for the Oxford work: an Eng- 
lish document so sovereignly important as the Froissart 
should have been almost alphabetically registered in its vo- 
cabulary, since its date (1523-4) is the date at which “‘ Mod- 
ern English’ distinctively begins. Lord Berners laments 
that his English is not “fresh, ornate, polished English,” be- 
cause he was insufficiently instructed in the “ facundious art 
of rhetoric”; but it is toothsome in spite of its tautologies, 
wholesome in spite of its carelessness, idiomatic though often 
headless and tailless as to verbs and subjects, and full of the 
pomp of the born diplomat and soldier. The book is the 
modern Herodotus. 





‘¢ Bibliographica’’ 

PARTS III, AND IV. of this periodical are before us, and con- 
tain, among other interesting matter, a discussion of Paraguayan 
and Argentine bibliography, by R. Garnett, a critical aceount of 
the Mainz Psalter of 1457, by Russell Martineau, specimens of 
‘*Early Dedications to Englishmen by Foreign Authors and Edi- 
tors,’’ collected by W. D. Macray, and an account of ‘‘ An Eliza- 
bethan Bookseller,’’ Edward Blount, by Sidney Lee. Blount was 
the publisher of Florio’s Italian-English dictionary, which saw the 
light as ‘‘ A World of Words,” and of his translation of Montaigne. 
He published Marlowe's ‘‘ Hero and Leander” and Shelton’s 
“Don Quixote,’”’ and had a share in the publication of the first col- 
lected edition of Shakespeare’s works. Mr. William Younger Fletch- 
er's article on Florimond Badier is taken almost bodily from the 
author’s book on bookbinding, but is illustrated with two excellent 
‘plates in colors after one of the two known bindings designed by 
Badier. Mr. Martineau brings up once more the problem of early 
color-printing. He is of the opinion that the initials in color in the 
Mainz Psalter were printed with hand stamps. There is a learned 
article by Paul Kristeller, on ‘‘ Books with Woodcuts Printed at 
Pavia,’’ containing many illustrations; one by William Morris, on 
‘* The Artistic Qualities of the Woodcut Books of Ulm and Augs- 
burg in the Fifteenth Century ” ; and a notice of ‘‘ The Initial Blocks 
of Some Italian Printers,” by A. J. Butler, who shows that many 
of these blocks must either have passed from hand to hand, or been 
copied very exactly. 

In Part V., E. Maunde Thompson continues his article (com- 
menced in Part IV.) on ‘‘English Illuminated Manuscripts,”’ 
bringing it down to the first half of the fourteenth century, when 
English illuminators began to rival those of the Continent. He 
ives some beautiful examples of Gothic floriated borders and 
reely and gracefully drawn figure designs. It is p:obable that 
much of this last sort of work was really the productiun of French 
artists domiciled in England. One of the simplest and most in- 
teresting, of the angel in Reveiations ‘‘ casting a stone like a 

eat mill-stone ” into the sea, is almost worthy of Blake. This 
istaken from a French version of the Apocalypse now in the 
British Museum. The frontispiece of this part is a very good re- 
production in colors of a miniature of the Annunciation from a 
MS. Book of Hours in the Royal collection. Mr. Thompson 
shows reason to believe that two little kneeling figures to the right 
and left of the principal group were intended as portraits of a hus- 
band and wife of the family of Grandison, who must have lived in 
the reign of Henry IV. Next in interest to Mr. Thompson’s 
article is Paul Kristeller’s, on the inexhaustible subject of ‘‘ Flor- 
entine Book Illustrations of the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Cen- 
turies.’’ He aptly compares the early Florentine woodcut with 
the Greek vase drawing, both showing that a refined and en- 
lightened taste was a common possession with the peoples who de- 
Manded so much real beauty in even the cheapest forms of art. 
The early Italian woodcuts were, indeed, as simple of execution 
as the coarsest German and English chap-books, but they show 
an admirable knowledge of design and a feeling for grace of form 

dly surpassed in the more costly and elaborate illuminations of 

the period,. Mr. Kristeller gives many beautiful specimens, which 
We have not seen reproduced before, from the ‘‘Epistole et 
Evangeli” of 1495, the ‘‘ Lamento del Duca Galeazzo Sforza” of 
same year, from Pulci’s ‘‘ Margante Maggior”’ and other 
Tarities, Of interest to collectors of incunabule are the appendix, 
_ Which contains a list of Florentine works that contain a printer’s 
or device; W. H, Allnutt’s article on ‘‘ English Provincial 
es, 1478-1556"; and Henry R. Plomer's paper on ‘‘ The Long 
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. Shop in the Poultry” near St. Paul’s and the rare booklets issued 


from it. ‘* English Book-sales, 1881-86,” are reported by Alfred 
W. Pollard. (Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, ) 





New Books and New Editions 

SOME YEARS AGO M. C, de Varigny contributed to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes a series of papers on ‘‘ The Women of the 
United States,”” which have now been translated from the French 
by Arabella Ward. They are lively sketches by an impressionist, 
but are of value for little more than a few poignant epigrams. 
Written currente calamo, they are quite naturally full of mistakes 
in fact, as where Mr, Henry Watterson’s book, ‘* Oddities of 
Southern Life and Character,” is attributed to Prof. Richard M. 
Johnston (p. 46), or where a fanciful and highly colored vignette 
of Andrew Jackson’s wife is drawn, seated in the White House, 
smoking her corn-cob pipe (p. 55), that estimable lady having 
joined the majority some years before there was a President Jack- 
son. New York does nof call herself the ‘‘ Empire City,” nor do 
young swells drive young women in light buggies drawn by swift 
trotters to Central Park (p. 74)—at least, they have not since 
Broadway was a street of fashionable residence in the days of 
N. P. Willis. Moreover, Prof. Boyesen is not a typical American 
novelist (p.134), and Jay Gould did not buy and enlarge Wash- 
ington Irving's ‘‘ modest little villa on the Hudson’”’ (p. 199). 
These are samples of M. de Varigny’s verities. This book is 
about as full of facts as ‘* Coin’s Financial School,” and of as use- 
ful facts. It contains quite elaborate notices of Mme. Jerome Bona- 
parte (Elizabeth Patterson), and of Jay Gould, who, we are led to 
believe, were both women of the United States, The author feels 
himself capable of commenting on our school system after pre- 
siding at the distribution of prizes at a grammar school in Hono- 
lulu. We are very grateful that he did not study the working of 
our Constitution in Tahiti, We recently lamented M, Paul 
Bourget’s ‘‘ Outre Mer,” and here is another book to make us 
sympathize with the conservative Chinese in their distaste for visit- 
ing ‘‘foreigm devils.” We should be delivered of our admirers. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) ; 





THE ‘‘ LIFE AND ADVENTURES of John Gladwyn Jebb,”’ by his 
widow, with an introduction by H. Rider Haggard, is the story of 
a strange life full of adventures, successes and reverses, Mr, 
Jebb’s career is traced from his school days in Cheltenham, 
through army service in India, coffee planting in Brazil, hunting and 
mining in Colorado, California and Mexico, to his death in London, 
in 1893. The story is told in a modest way, and made very inter- 
esting, although some of the events mentioned seem almost in- 
credible. (Roberts Bros.——-A READABLE ACCOUNT is given, 
in M. de la Sizeranne’s ‘‘ The Blind through Blind Eyes” (trans~ 
lated by Dr. F, Park Lewis), of the characteristics of the bund, of 
Valentine Hatiy and his work, of schools for the blind, and the 
blind in society; an account, moreover, full of the simple elo- 
quence of facts significantly put. The author’s experience and 
success in the important movements for the advancement of the 
blind, make what he has to say authoritative. The book is a 
human and humane document of great interest. (G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. ) AN EXCELLENT LITTLE atlas to have around where 
horses are kept, is ‘‘ The Horse: its External and Internal Organ- 
ization,” by A. Schwarz, who is veterinary surgeon in a regiment 
of Bavarian light horse. It has been revised and edited by George 
Fleming, C. B., etc., late principal Veterinary Surgeon of the 
British Army, and is well illustrated. Folding charts of the horse’s 
muscles, skeleton, circulation, etc., form the principal feature of 
the book. (T. Whittaker.) 








TAKING A HINT from John Burroughs, Mrs, William Starr 
Dana has produced a novel sort of botanical guide-book in ‘‘ How 
to Know the Wild Flowers.” She bases her classification first 
upon color, and then upon the order of blossoming, and gives short 
descriptions of nearly 500 wild-flowers, and'of the haunts in which 
they are usually to be found, It is doubtful whether these un- 
technical, and therefore in many cases too loose and ambiguous 
descriptions, would fully answer their purpose if unaccompanied 
by illustrations, and this doubt must have occurred to the author, 
for she has wisely associated with her Miss Marion Satterlee, who 
supplies admirable pen-and-ink drawings of 153 plants, quite 
enough to make a start with. The botanical as well as the com- 
mon name of each plant is given, and the reader may gain some 
notion of the natural system of botany from an introductory chap- 
ter about ‘‘ Notable Plant Families,” This is a third edition, 
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‘* revised and enlarged,”’ which shows that the work is having the 
success that it deserves. We reviewed the book at length, when it 
made its first appearance. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) ‘* SWEET 
SCENTED FLOWERS AND FRAGRANT LEAVES,” by Donald Mc- 
Donald, is a pretty little volume illustrated by well-executed col- 
ored lithographs. It is not a book for the leisure hour, but a 
pleasing manual for those who delight in flower-gardens and lawns. 
After an introductory essay containing some amusing legendary 
and semi-scientific things on the history of flower-gardens, there 
follows an alphabetical list of from twelve to fifteen hundred plants, 
sweet-scented in flower or leaf. This list is the main part of the 
book, and it has been so skilfully constructed that it has none of 
the tediousness that we usually expect from such a compilation. 
The author not only takes us to the homes of the flowers and 
shows us how they live and are cultivated, but he calls on legend, 
poetry, art and science to lend their aid in extolling the charms of 
these love-breathing creatures. The book is a bouquet of sweet- 
scented flowers and fragrant leaves, (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 








WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE’S ‘‘ Meditations in Motley” 
compose a neat volume in brownish gray. The writing is unequal 
in value, some of it being! diffuse and uninteresting, some of it 
direct and strong. Except when he is writing with genuine en- 
thusiasm upon a thesis he believes in, the author lacks distinction 
in style. In the best thing in the book—‘ Critics and Criticism,” 
—he says sound things in a pointed way. The weakness of the 
volume is in spreading a small amount of not very humorous humor 
over many pages. The facetiousness would gain vastly by con- 
densation, still more by omission, It takes a De Quincey,a Lamb, 
or a Holmes,to make a discursive style mellow and charming; and 
Mr, Harte is not one of these. (Arena Pub’g Co.)——-UNLIKE 
MOST of the Massachusetts towns, which take their names from 
the British kings or their favorites, or from places of the same 
nams in the old island country, the interesting town of Florence, 
Mass., recalls Italy; and, when we find that its chief product to- 
day is silk, the association becomes closer. Its history has been 
written by many pens, under the editorial supervision of Charles 
A. Sheffield, and there are over seven-score illustrations, It 
would be hard to see what has been omitted from this book that 
can possibly interest either the old resident or a present inhabitant. 
With hill, plain, valley and stream, neat homes and prosperous 
factories set amid beautiful nature, Florence has inspired her 
chroniclers with enthusiasm. There is nothing dry about this 
book, which in many respects is a model for other local historians 
to imitate. (Florence, Mass,: Chas, A. Sheffield.) 





MANY ARE the artists, historians and story-writers who will, 
if we are not mistaken, rise up and call Miss Alice Morse Earle 
blessed for her delectable dictionary of the ‘‘ Costume of Colonial 
Times,” In it they will find that the heavy linen called ‘‘ dowlas ” 
—the ‘‘ filthy dowlas” of Falstaff’s Day,—made in Brittany, was 
largely imported into New England from the earliest times, to be 
made into shirts; that the witch, Annie Hibbins, of Boston, wore 
a black satin doublet worth ten shillings; that cloaks were worn 
of scarlet, crimson, grey and ‘‘ sadd-collered”’ stuff; that clogs 
were trimmed in silk, velvet, leather and prunella; that button- 
holes were bound in gay colors, or silver and gold thread, or vel- 
lum; that in 1739, russet and green were the favorite colors in 
stockings, and that Juliana Penn, daughter-in-law of William 
Penn, wore ‘‘ pocket-hoops,” standing out a foot and a half hori- 
zontally from each hip. A short ‘‘ History of Colonial Dress” is 
ee. with examples of dressmakers’ and tailors’ bills. The 

ook is very neatly got up. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 





LAURENCE GINNELL’S ‘‘ The Brehan Laws ” is not only a most 
interesting legal handbook, being a careful study of the ancient 
law of Ireland, but also an important contribution to the Irish 
Question. A few sentences from an introductory chapter are 
worth quoting :—‘‘ Needless to say,” the ancient laws of Ireland 
‘* were not written ina foreign tongue. No foreign mind conceived 
them. No foreign handenforced them. They were made by those 
who, one would think, ought to make them: the Irish. They 
were made for the benefit of those for whose benefit they ought to 
have been made: the Irish, Hence they were good; if not per- 
fect in the abstract, yet good in the sense that they were obeyed 
and regarded as priceless treasures, not submitted to as an irksome 
yoke.” Barrister Ginnell’s reproaches of the English are keen. 
His reference to ‘‘ the taint of that bitterly anti-Irish institution, 
Trinity College, Dublin,”” has more than passing interest.—(G., P. 
Putnam’s Sons. )}———‘‘ BREAD FROM STONES,” translated from the 
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German, recommends Julius Hensel’s ‘‘stone-meal” as the prin- 
cipal factor in a ‘‘new and rational system of land fertilization 
and physical regeneration.”’ The central idea of the book is thus 
set forth in a ‘‘ Publisher's Preface” :—‘' For years mankind has 
tacitly accepted the idea that fertilizing must be done, in plain 
Anglo-Saxon, with filth, * * * Hensel saw what some day all 
the world will see, that plants require healthy food in order to 
flourish as much as man or beast does, and that sewage, etc., was 
not a healthy food. * * * He goes back to the beginning in 
his search for plant food, and finds it in the primeval rocks.”” Tes- 
timonials from German agriculturists form the second part of the 
little pamphlet. (Philadelphia: Boericke & Tafel.) 





GEN. MATHIESSEN, in his pamphlet on ‘‘ The Currents of the 
Ocean and their Origin” (‘Les Courants de la Mer et leur 
Origine”), extracted from the Revue Maritime et Coloniale of 
Paris for October, 1894, has pursued, with much accumulation of 
evidence and argument, his interesting study of the subject, which 
was published in Christiania in 1892, and was then noticed in our 
pages. In the present pamphlet he gives a summary of the con- 
clusions more fully set forth in his former work, and adds further 
information gathered in a study which has long engaged his atten- 
tion. In fact, two of the elaborate tables which he now presents, 
relating to the temperature and direction of the Gulf Stream, were 
prepared, as we now learn, nearly twenty-five years ago, for a 
special work, as yet unpublished, on that important current. 
The author's views differ widely from those which have been main- 
tained by former writers, He finds the origin of all ocean currents, 
neither in the rotation of the globe nor in the force of the winds, 
but entirely in the attraction exerted by the sun and moon on the 
ocean waters—a view which he urges with much ingenious reason- 
ing. It is somewhat remarkable that the more usual opinion, 
which ascribes these currents mainly to the winds, has recently 
been upheld with much energy by Capt. W. L. Wharton, R. N., 
in his address as President of the Section of Geography in the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. It would be 
idle to attempt to summarize the arguments of such writers, or to 
strike a balance between their theories. But no one interested in 
the subject can afford to neglect either disquisition. Gen. Math- 
iessen’s pamphlet is published by L. Baudoin, Paris; Capt. 
Wharton’s address appears in the British Association volume for 
1894, published in London, by John Murray. 





PROF. WILLIAM M. SLOANE’S ‘‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,”’ 
Noah Brooks’s ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln” 
and other historical papers, by Guido Biazi and Edward L. Pierce, 
constitute the most notable element in the bound volume of Zhe 
Century for November, 1894—April, 1895. But poetry and fiction, 
art and science have their share. Among the poets of the volume, 
Sir Edwin Arnold is prominent with an Arab legend on ‘‘ The 
Passing of Muhammed,”’ and Robert Underwood Johnson has a 
translation from the Russian; George Parsons Lathrop a poem, 
with decorations by Léon Guipon, and John Vance Cheney a pic- 
ture in verse, ‘‘At Candle-lighting.”” Thomas Commerford 
Martin’s interesting account of Prof. Tesla’s wonderful inventions 
is illustrated with photographs, in which appear the faces of the 
inventor, Mark Twain and Joseph Jefferson, photographed by elec- 
tric light obtained by induction. Hiram S. Maxim describes and 
illustrates his new flying-machine, and holds out hopes of success 
in the nearfuture. In the line of travel we have a picturesque de- 
scription of Canton, by Florence O'Driscoll; and Mrs, Harriet 
Waters Preston opens up a new country for the tourist in her 
sketches of the land ‘‘ Beyond the Adriatic,” illustrated by Mr. 
Pennell. Critical studies on, and engraved examples of, the work 
of Jean Carries, sculptor and potter, and of Vandyke, Ferdinand 
Bol and other Dutch masters, will interest lovers of art. The fic- 
tion is supplied by F. Marion Crawford, Rudyard Kipling and 
other well-known writers. Asa record of contemporary life and 
its advance, and a champion of all that is best in American public 
and private life, the magazine continues to be a potent influence. 





Economics, the Science of Government, etc. 

ERNST VON HALLE, the author of ‘‘ Trusts; or, Industrial 
Combinations and Coalitions in the United States,” is a German 
who was deputed by an association in Germany to study the subject 
in question, and his report, though comparatively brief, is well and 
conscientiously done. Only three-sevenths of the book are occu- 
pied by the author’s own exposition, the remainder being de- 
voted to appendixes containing legal and other documents re- 
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‘lating to the trusts, such as the deed of the Standard Oil Trust, 


the Charter of the Distilling and Cattle Feeding Co., and 
other similar papers, and also some of the laws that have been 
enacted against the trusts. The author’s account of the ori- 
gin and nature of the trusts is interesting and clear, his opinion 
being that they are natural developments of our contemporary in- 
dustry; and he inclines to think that, notwithstanding some 
grave faults and certain dangers connected with them, they are 
likely to prove beneficial on the whole, To this end, however, it 
is necessary that they should be adequately controlled by law, 
which has not hitherto been the case, the laws that have been 
passed on the subject being either inoperative or unsuitable. He 
does not think that the development of the trusts will lead to 
socialism, but expresses the belief that ‘‘ the future belongs neither 
to the prophets of individualism nor to the ideals of the social 
democrats, Its next phases belong to social reorganization. And 
the probability is that this will show a corporate character, and 
will be sustained and controlled by public supervision.” (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 





THE BULK OF Noah Brooks's little book on the Government 
of the United States, ‘‘How the Republic is Governed,” is de- 
voted to a description of the different governmental departments, 
legislative, executive and judicial, with some account of the meth- 
ods of doing business in each; and an appendix contains the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution, No attention is 
given to constitutional law, so that whoever wishes for information 
on that subject will have to look elsewhere. As far as it goes, the 
book is fairly good. The most elaborate part is that relating to 
the various branches of the executive department, the duties of the 
different secretaries and their subordinates being as fully described 
as most readers will desire. The author's style, in spite of occa- 
sional slips, is clear and precise, and for certain purposes his work 
will be of great use. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, ) A NEw EDI- 
TION has been issued of Orlando Leach’s little work on ‘‘ The 
State and Local Government of New York,” containing an ac- 
count of the changes made by the recently adopted amendments to 
the Constitution. The book, as some of our readers doubtless 
know, is a succinct but clear and intelligible description of the 
various departments of the State government, together with the 
text of the Constitution. As now revised and brought down to 
date, it will be a-useful work of reference, not only to students, but 
also to politicians, journalists and others who have occasion to 
treat of the political affairs of the State. (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn.) 








WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN, Secretary of the City Vigilance 
League of New York, is the author of ‘‘ Municipal Reform Move- 
ments in the United States,”’ a book mainly occupied with an ac- 
count of various associations for municipal improvement, which have 
been organized in different parts of the country during the past few 
years. The list includes, besides those in New York, the American 
{nstitute of Civics, the Citizens’ Association of Chicago, the Citizens’ 
Municipal Association of Philadelphia and a large number of others, 
more than seventy in all. The descriptions of these societies are 
necessarily brief, but they serve to show. the widespread interest 
in municipal reform, and some of the measures now contemplated 
for effecting it. To describe such associations, however, is only 
a part of the purpose of this book, the first chapter of which, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Civic Renaissance,” is designed to set forth the ob- 
jects aimed at by the reformers, which are essentially the same in all 
cities. The brief introduction by Dr. Parkhurst, and the account 
of the City Vigilance League of New York in the closing chapter, 
have the same object. We are glad to see that the most active re- 
formers repudiate the idea, expressed by some people, that a city 
is a mere business corporation, and maintain the much higher view 
that education, the protection and purity of the home, and all the 
varied spiritual interests of man, are much more important than 
his material interests, (Fieming H. Revell Co.) 





A NUMBER OF selected chapters from Malthus’s ‘‘ Essay on 
the Principle of Population ” forms a new volume in the Economic 
Classics series. The passages given are partly from the first, and 
partly from the second edition, showing the modifications in the 
author’s views brought about. by reflection and criticism. They 
present as full an account of his doctrines as most students will 
require. The position of Malthus is unique in the history of 
social science. His theories, indeed, in the exaggerated form in 
which"they were first announced, cannot be sustained, and are de- 
fective even as modified in the second edition of the essay, for 
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later investigations have shown that there are causes affecting 
the growth of population, overlooked by Malthus, which even 
now are not well understood, but which forbid us to despair, as 
he seems to have done, of the future of mankind. Nevertheless, 
there are truths in his teaching that are essential to the right un- 
derstanding of social life—truths which the speculator on social 
affairs will ignore at his peril, (Macmillan & Co.) 





THE MARCH NUMBER of the ‘‘ Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science "" opens with a paper on 
‘* Elected or Appointed Officials,” by J. G. Bourinot, who states 
that a movement has been started in Canada in favor of electing 
certain judicial and other officers who are now appointed by the 
executive; his paper is written in opposition to that movement. 
He argues, partly from the nature of the offices to be filled, and 
partly from the example of some of the States of this Union, where 
such offices are elective, that the proposed change is undesirable. 
Next follow a discussion of ‘* The Pacific Railway Debts,” y R, 
T. Colburn, and an account of ‘‘A Neglected Socialist,” by 
Frederick C. Clark, the socialist referred to being William Weit- 
ling, who, according to Mr. Clark, was an able exponent of so- 
cialism in Germany before Marx and Lassalle began their work. 
But the papers that are likely to attract most attention are those 
by H. H. Powers, Prof, Giddings and others, on the nature of: 
** sociology " and the closely related question as to whether so- 
ciety is an organism. They are mainly in continuation of previous 
discussions in the ‘‘ Annals.” We are bound to say, however, 
that they leave us as much in the dark as ever as to what ‘‘so- 
ciology ” is, each of the disputants evidently having a theory of 
his own about it. With regard to the other question alluded to, 
the tendency at present seems to be against the organic concep- 
tion of society—a tendency which we cordially welcome, Alto- 
gether, this issue is as good as any we have seen, (Philadelphia: 
Am. Acad. of Polit, & Social Science.) 





THE ‘‘ HAND-BOOK of the American Economic Association " 
for 1895 contains the constitution and by-laws of the Association, 
a list of its members, and a report of the last annual meeting, 
which was held in New York in December last. The essays and 
discussions at that meeting were, for the most part, so varied in 
character, and are so briefly reported in this pamphlet, that we 
cannot dwell upon them here; but two subjects were discussed 
more elaborately—namely, the relation of sociology to economics, 
and the teaching of economics in the secondary schools. The first 
of these subjects was left by those who spoke in the same mud- 
dled condition in which they found it; nor was the discussion in 
all respects creditable to those who took partinit. As to whether 
economics should be taught in the high schools, the drift of opin- 
ion was clearly in the negative, mainly because of the difficulty of 
the study. During the debate on this question, Dr. Ernst von 
Halle, who has been in America studying economic questions for 
the past two years, sarcastically remarked that everybody in this 
country seemed to have an economics of his own, and that there 
was very little teaching of economics in America, His remarks 
were doubtless exaggerated, but they point, nevertheless, toa real 
defect in the higher education in the United States. The next 
annual meeting of the Association will be held at Indianapolis, on 
Dec. 27-31. (Macmillan & Co,) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED the ‘‘ Report of the State Board of Chari- 
ties for the Year 1894." It gives the usual information, descriptive 
and statistical, about the various charities, and a more partic- 
ular report on two subjects, the charges against Superintendent 
Brockway of the Elmira Reformatory, and the newly established 
Craig Colony for Epileptics in Livingstone Co. This institution 
had not at the date of the Report been opened for patients, but the 
preparations for receiving them were well advanced, and it is be- 
lieved that the colony will ultimately be of great benefit to those 
for whom it is intended. Thetroubles at Elmira and the resulting 
investigation are already well known to the public, and need not 
be dwelt upon here. The Board recommends that corporal pun- 
ishment in the reformatories be either abolished or surrounded by 
certain restrictions and safeguards to prevent abuse, The other 
special reports, though they will be useful to persons engaged in 
charitable work, do not seem to call for notice in these pages. 
(Albany.)———A GREAT DEAL of useful information is contained 
in the ‘‘ New York Charities Directory,” 1895, published by the 
Charity Organization Society. The book has been compiled with 
great care and after an excellent method, which makes its con- 
tents easy of access. 





































































Phillips Brooks in Bronze 


A YEAR AGO, William Clark Noble completed a bronze bas-re- 
lief bust-length portrait of the late Bishop Phillips Brooks for the 
church of the Rev, Dr, McVickar in Philadelphia, where the 
Bishop passed the early years of his ministry. The quality of this 
work led to another commission, that of a full-length statue of the 





From Harper's Weekly. 
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Bishop, to be placed in the Church of the Incarnation of this city. 
This figure is six feet ten inches in length, but, when placed in 
position, it will give the exact height of its subject—six feet four 
inches. It is in less than mezzo-relief, being under seven inches 
at the highest point, which is the right hand. With its architec- 
tural border the statue will be nine feet long. It is the intention 
to frame it in an elaborate mosaic of onyx and marble, with ap- 
propriate inscriptions. ‘ 

The Rev, Dr. Arthur Brooks, rector of the church, and a 
brother of the Bishop, died at sea July 10, on board the steamer 
Fulda, bound for this port. He was born in Boston fifty years 
ago, and studied at Harvard, Andover, the Episcopal Seminary in 
Philadelphia, and the Congregational Seminary. He was ordained 
deacon in Trinity Church, Boston, in 1870, and had charge of a 
church at Williamsport, Penn., St. James's, Chicago, and, since 
1875, of the Church of the Incarnation, In 1886 he published a 
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volume of sermons, ‘‘ The Life of Christ in the World.” He 
shared many of his gifts with his great brother. 





The Turk 


STILL vengeance sleeps! Hunters of God awake, 
The Lion and the Leopard and the Bear! 
Asia’s abomination, Europe’s snare,— 

Shall he forever on Armenia slake 

His thirst for ravage? Are there none to shake 
This dragon from his prey, and cry beware ? 
Can you behold her agonies and forbear— 

Her tears that plead for ancient honor’s sake ? 


This is that ancient beast whose shadow lies 
So large o’er Europe’s threshold; and the cry 
Of his pierced victim is the master’s call 
That bids you break your leashes,—O arise !|— 
Scourge out this plague from under Europe's sky, 
And guard him chained against his Asian wall. 


O. C. AURINGER. 





Cromwell’s Statue * 


{7he Nineteenth Century) 
WHAT needs our Cromwell stone or bronze to say 
His was the light that lit on England's way 
The sundawn of her time-compelling power, 
The noontide of her most imperial day ? 


His hand won back the sea for England’s dower; 

His footfall bade the Moor change heart and cower ; 
His word on Milton’s tongue spake law to France 

When Piedmont felt the she-wolt Rome devour, 


From Cromwell’s eyes the light of England’s glance 

Flashed, and bowed down the kings by grace of chance, 
The priest-anointed princes; one alone 

By grace of England held their hosts in trance. 


The enthroned Republic from her kinglier throne 

Spake, and her speech was Cromwell’s. Earth has known, 
No lordlier presence. How should Cromwell stand 

By kinglets and by queenlings hewn in stone ? 


Incarnate England in his warrior hand 
Smote, and as fire devours the blackening brand 

Made ashes of their strengths who wrought her wrong, 
And turned the strongholds of her foes to sand. 


His praise is in the sea’s and Milton’s song; 

What praise could reach him from the weakling throng 
That rules by leave of tongues whose praise is shame— 

Him, who made England out of weakness strong? 


There needs no clarion’s blast of broad-blown fame 
To bid the world bear witness whence he came 
Who bade fierce Europe fawn at England’s heel 
And purged the plague of lineal rule with flame. 
There needs no witness graven on stone or steel 
For one whose work bids fame bow down and kneel; 
Our man of men, whose time-commanding name 
Speaks England, and proclaims her Commonweal. 
June 20, 1895. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 





The Style and the Man 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Mr. Loomis, in 7he Critic of June 15, seems to doubt the feas-. 


ibility of detecting the man by the style. Of course, errors are 
made every day, and the Higher Criticism of Homer, the Bible and 
Shakespeare is a wilderness of mares’ nests, But that Mark 


Twain (or a deliberate parodist of Mark) is the author of the novel, 


about Jeanne d’Arc, I would peril my ultimate pair of boots. The 
boys—‘‘the Paladin’’ and the rest-—were all at school with Tom 
Sawyer. ‘‘I found that road mud, I paved it with corpses,” says. 
the Paladin, ‘‘ and yet you, you miscreant, accuse me of climbing 
trees.” 

If that is not ‘‘ Mark's way,’’ I will eat his hat in the market-- 





* Refused by the House of Commons.on, the 17th of June, 1895. 
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place. That it, or anything like it, is ‘‘the way” of the early 
fifteenth century, my poor studies leave me free to doubt; and, of 
course, there was no fighting on the road from Vaucouleurs to 
Chinon, 

May I leave Mr. Loomis to guess at the name of this 

COCKSURE CRITIC ? 

[We will aid Mr. Loomis in his attempt to identify the writer of 
this communication by saying that the note accompanying it bears 
one of the most familiar signatures in current literature. —EDs. 
THE CRITIC, } 


The Infinitive Mood 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


Is it too late to try to save the infinitive mood in its original 
simplicity? It is only within the lifetime of men of middie age 
that it began its disintegration, but year by year it shows changes 
made by wider and more various wedges of misplaced words, and 
year by year we see new writers infected with this tendency to 
disregard purity of forsa, There is no such verb as ‘‘to fully 
notice,’”’ yet one of the smoothest pens that have run on your pages 
for many a day, writes in the review of Zangwill’s ‘‘ The Mas- 
ter” (p. 3, July 6, 95), ‘‘ It almost takes an artist to fully notice.” 
Some day, some slovenly yielder to careless custom will write: 
‘*Grant them in health and prosperity to long live.” 

NEwport, R. I. G. E, W., JR. 


A New East Side Fountain 
[The New York Tribune} 

THE GRANITE FOUNTAIN erected in the open triangular space 
known as Rutgers Square has been finished in all final details. Its 
operation has been tested to show that the work is constructively 
without defect. 
The public uses 
of the fountain, 
therefore, await 
only the trans- 
ference of the 
keys to the Park 
Department by 
the architects. 
A preliminary 
conference be- 
tween the May- 
or and the do- 
nor of the foun- 
tain is supposed 
to be technical- 
ly requisite. 
The’ city will 
take possession 
of the fountain 
without any 
formal demon- 
stration. Such 
is the desire of 
Jacob H. Schiff 
in conferring 
this excellent 
gift, the record 
even of his 
name on the 
work not having been permitted. The influence of restraint ex- 
tended itself to the architects, Brunner & Tryon, who will not give 
any idea of the cost of the fountain. 

This area, bounded by Canal Street, East Broadway and Jeffer- 
son Street, has been a dreary spot, but Mr. Schiff’s generosity will 
make it one of beauty. The entire construction of which the 
fountain is the centre covers a radius of sixty feet, including the 
narrow five-foot pavement outside the line of the seats. The 
granite platform, which is circular in general form, with angular 
projections at the sides, is raised eight inches above the ground. 
On its northern and southern segments are placed great semi-cir- 
cular seats, cut in the same stone, with the wide approaches from 
_ €ast and west left between them to the fountain, 

The work is entirely in granite, except the two bronze basins 
and the finial in bronze. The upper basin in bronze is ten feet in 
diameter, and the lower one twenty-two feet. The drinking foun- 
tain is hewn out of large pieces of granite, with mouldings, which 
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produce a good effect of light and shade. The fountain makes a 
pleasing sight, with its large open basin of round form, encircling 
a columnar structure at the centre in the shape of a simple, regu- 
ldr, geometrical solid, with grotesque masks at the spouts. The 
connection between the bronze basins and the granite plinth is 
gracefully effected by four bronze appliqués, combining marine 
shells and dolphins. The water lines, carefully studied from Italian 
models, are a noticeable element of beauty, the falling spray and 
denser water volumes forming a part of the design, accentuating 
rather than concealing it. The upper part of the fountain in 
bronze has also been finely studied in detail, while as simple as 
possible in form. 

An inscription serves to show that the fountain is presented to 
the city in this year of grace,1895. Another inscription is drawn 
from Exodus xvii, 6:—‘‘ And there shall come water out of it that 
the people may drink,” The jets for this use are on the east and 
west sides of the fountain. 





The Lounger 


Dr. CONAN DOYLE writes very frankly to The Author con- 
cerning the profits of his lecture-tour in the United States. The 
subject of the gains to be made by lecturing in America is one, he 
declares, ‘‘upon which there has been a great deal of exaggeration,” 
Any. one who goes to America with the primary idea of making 
money, will, he thinks, be disappointed; but if he goes to have a 
good time, and incidentally to make his expenses, he will not be 
disappointed. Thackeray and Dickens made money, and ‘‘ when 
we have another Thackeray and Dickens, they may do the same,” 
but ‘‘ the British lecturer whose credentials are more modest will 
find that the margin left over, after his expenses are paid, is prob- 
ably aless sum than he could have easily earned in his own study.” 
The story that he averaged $500 a night he brands as nonsense. 
He intimates that he made about $125 a night, from which the 
agent’s commission and travelling expenses had to be deducted. 
Allowing him four lectures a week, in two months he would have 
made $3,000. From this, he says, the lecturer **has to subtract 
his double-passage money, and about a month extra spent in the 
journey and. preparations. If the balance will exceed what he 
would earn in the same period by his pen, it is then worth his 
while to go to America for money.” ‘‘ My own trip to America,” 
he adds in conclusion, ‘‘:was one of the most pleasant experiences 
of my life, but if it had-been the wish to earn more than I could 
have done at home which had attracted me thither, I should cer- 
tainly have been disappointed. ‘This would be a merely personal 
and unimportant matter, were it not that the mention of exagger- 
ated sums in your pages might mislead and cause disappojntment 
to some of your readers.”’ I infer that the writer makes at least 
$10,000 a year by his pen, 

* * 

Dr. DOYLE HITS the nail on the head, when he says that 
another Thackeray and Dickens would make money by lecturing in 
America, That is just it. Give us a really great author, and we 
will pay our money to hear him, or even to see him, Dr. Dovle 
has created a popular character ia Sherlock Holmes, but Sherlock 
Holmes is not known to this generation as well as Detective 
Buckett was to a previous generation, It was not by one char- 
acter that Dickens and Thackeray were known, but by a whole 
library full, We are as familiar with Mr, Pickwick, Sam Weller, 
David Copperfield, ‘‘ Little Emily,” ‘‘ Little Nell” and Pip, or 
with Becky Sharp, Pendennis, Esmond, ‘‘ Trix” and Philip, as we 
are with the friends we meet every day. The characters of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray are intimately associated with the greater part 


_ of our lives, but with Sherlock Holmes we have little more than a 


bowing acquaintance. Dr, Doyle's note of warning is well taken, 
and those ambitious young writers (Mr, Le Gallienne among 
others), who talk of coming over here on a lecture-tour, will do 
wisely to act upon it. If Dr. Doyle, with his wide popularity, did 
not make money over here, the poets of the Bodley Head, with 
their limited audience, will not be able to pay their passage money 
out of their earnings, ; ; 

* * * 

WE ARE CONSTANTLY TOLD that poetry does not pay in this 
country, but this cannot be true of France, for according to Mr. 
Sherard’s letter in The Bookman :—‘' The biggest publishing suc- 
cess in France in the matter of poetry was, J think, secured b 
José Maria de Hérédia of the French Academy. The entire edi- 
tion of his first volume of sonnets was sold out before four o'clock 
in the afternoon of the day of publication.’” Sonnets at that! Who 
ever heard of a sonneteer earning his salt in America? That is, 
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with his sonnets. If he be engaged in some other business as 
well, he may earn all the salt he wants, but not with his sonnets. 


x~“ * * 


ACCORDING TO Mr. W. Blackburn Harte, there are not ‘* half 
a dozen men-of-letters in the United states who follow literatyre, 
pure and simple, as a profession.”’ 
that does not pay. hat Mr. Harte says seems like a sweeping 
assertion, but I dare saythat it istrue. Painters tell me the same 
of their profession. They say that they cannot live by the brush 
alone, that they must illustrate, or teach, or write, or have rich 
wives, or they would starve. There are some exceptions to this 
tule, of course, but not as many as you might think. ~ 

* * & 


THE LITERARY HACK, who pours out his confessions in the 
pages of the July Forum, is dissatisfied because at his best he 
cannot make over $6000 a year; and he regrets that he did not go 
into the law, where he would have been sure of making a hand- 
some fortune. Why should he assume that he would not have 
been a legal hack? On what grounds does he base his con- 
fidence in his ability to succeed in the law ? For my part, I don’t 
believe that he would have been any more successful as a lawyer 
than as a journalist. Do you think that Mr. Joseph Choate, if he 
had gone in for literary hacking, if I may be pardoned the term, 
would not have owned a newspaper and made a fortune for him- 
self in a short time? Ido not, most certainly, any more than I 
believe that the elder Bennett would never have been heard from 
if he had gone into law instead of journalism. It is the man, not 
the profession, that makes the success, 

* * 


The Critic received a request from Miss Edith M. Thomas, last 
month, to send her paper for the summer in care of Miss Sara 
Goodrich, Geneva, Ohio, and announcement was made on June 
22 that the poet would spend the summer in the village where she 
had lived before she became known to fame—and Helen Hunt. 
What was my surprise, then, to receive last week the following 
communication :— 

‘¢ Your announcement that Miss Thomas would spend the sum- 
mer at her old home in Ohio, caused a smile in the vicinity of that 
*¢old home,” over the construction which was so natural and yet 
so wide of the mark. But since Ohio papers, with unquestioning 
confidence in the source of the report, have copied it widely; it be- 
gins to appear, in the mystification of friends who look for her and 

nd her not, that the joke is of such huge proportions as to take 
us allin. So if you will kindly announce that Miss Thomas is 
spending a few months abroad, it may be a relief to such as write 
her here, expecting an immediate reply. Our poet’s address for 
the summer is indeed here; but at last accounts her Bodily pres- 
ence, with its vivid spiritual belongings, was in Holland, where she 
had been listening, all unexpectedly, to the nightingale, persuad- 
ing some Spciulltaved peasant to tell her the name of the sweet 
bird. This within twenty-four hours of her landing, as though the 
muses were waiting with their welcome. 

‘*GENEVA, O., JULY 10, 1895, 

* * o% 

A REQUEST FOR further information elicited a second note from 
Miss Goodrich :—‘‘ This is the first visit of Miss Thomas to the 
Old World. She reached Rotterdam on June 19. Her party ex- 
pected to proceed by steamer up the Rhine to Mayence, thence by 
. tail to Carlsbad in Bohemia; Switzerland and Paris have been 
mentioned in connection with their further plans. She anticipates 
an absence of only three months. Her letter from Rott :rdam re- 
minded me vividly of an hour once spent (in her company) at an 
exhibition of Whistler’s paintings. The possibility of a pariy be- 
ing organized to go abroad this summer had been in contempla- 
tion for several months, but nothing definite was known until 
within a week of her departure.” 

* * * 

AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR to 7he Critic has found the 
following advertisement on a sign at Malley’s Camp, Hazel Creek, 
N.C, :— 


SARA F, GooDRICH,” 


‘* MARTCH THE 3 1895 
t'* WeLtcHcove GraHam Co, N, C. 

‘i Have gott Swete tators for sale i will tak one $100 dowler a bushel 
for my tators in muny r coffey, 
, SILEs GREEN.” 

* * 

A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 7yibune has been gathering 
facts and figures from the librarians of New York libraries on the 
subject of what the public reads, and the result is that fiction leads 
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every other branch of literature. At the Mercantile Library, 
which is the largest lending-library in the city, fifty-three per 
cent. of the books read are novels, and strangely enough it is the 
apparently serious-minded who make the liveliest demands for 
the latest novels. Clergymen are said to be omnivorous readers 
of novels, some giving as a reason that they want to keep up with 
the times. It seems to me it would be better if they said that 
they read novels because they wanted to be amused, for that is 
about the sum and substance of their desire. 
* * 


IT IS TO BE PRESUMED that Bethlehem and Nazareth, Penn- 
sylvania, were named by God-fearing folk; but other times, other 
manners, A despatch from Bethlehem announces the shooting of 
three brothers by a hotel-keeper whom they had attacked, and the 
removal of one of the threé to a hospital at Nazareth, to die. 
Which reminds one of the Philadelphia Sunday-school anecdote 
about certain stations on a much-traveled suburban road. 





George Eliot at Thirty 


[The lilustrated American] 
IN The Century Magazine of November, 1881, there was pub- 
lished a portrait of George Eliot; in the accompanying text occurs 
this reference to another portrait reproduced and published for the 





firsttimeby Z1te //ustrated American :—‘* Miss Evans passed the 
winter of 1849-1850 in Geneva, at the house of M. F. D’Albert Du- 
rade, the well-known Swiss water-colorist, who also translated the 
authorized French version of her works. At that time she had not 
attracted much attention by them. M. Durade made a picture in 
oils which he refuses to sell, copy or reproduce in any form. It 
is considered, by those who knew the novelist as she looked in her 
thirtieth year, to be remarkably faithful. _M. Durade exhibited it 
once at the Athénée, in Geneva, and finally bequeathed it to the 
Musée d’Art, Munich.”” Herewith is shown a genuine photograph 
of that portrait. and it certainly is a much more pleasing picture of 
George Eliot than any other made public, 
Houston, TEx. Mrs, S. K. MCILHENNY. 
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WHEN Mk. R, S. HICHENS mate a startling success last year 
with ‘‘ The Green Carnation,” there were not wanting critics who 
were prepared to swear that his first triumph would also be his 
last. They pointed out sententiously that the book was a mere 
squib, a piece of personality marked by a certain cleverness, but 
not conspicuous for good taste, and that the talent which went to 
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its making was not of the sort that lasts. Indeed, there seemed 
so much reason in the argument, that it is doubly satisfactory to 
record that Mr. Hichens has this week belied anticipations by put- 
ting forth a volume which is already attracting attention as a work 
of high merit, and of creditable calibre. ‘‘ An Imaginative Man”’ is 
published in an hour as unfortunate as any could be, when the change 
of Government is absorbing all interest, and books are in very slight 
demand. Nevertheless, it has made its mark on the moment, and, 
as a success in England is more often than not repeated in Amer- 
ica, I fancy a few personal notes with regard to its author may be 
of interest to readers of The Critic. Very few facts have hither- 
to been printed concerning Mr. Hichens: so the matter may have 
a share of novelty. 

Mr. Robert Hichens, then, is thirty years of age, was born in 
Kent, and educated at Clifton College. As a boy he was devoted 
to music, which attracted him more than any other branch of art, 


though he manifested early a distinct gift for writing. This is . 


proved by the fact that at the age of seventeen he had completed 
a novel, and found a publisher for it. The book was not very 
noticeable (indeed, how should it be ?), and its author has since 
been heard to describe it as ‘‘a very poor thing.”’ Still it gave 
him a start: an important matter in literature. On leaving Clifton, 
Mr. Hichens had his choice between going to Oxford or the Royal 
College of Music in London, and chose the latter. During his 
course there he studied the organ and the piano. The drudgery, 
however, seems to have tired him somewhat of his first love, and, 
after finishing wis time there, he proceeded to Mr. David Ander- 
son's School of Journalism, where he worked for about a year, 
picking up a good many useful ‘‘ wrinkles.’”’” He then launched 
forth for himself, and started life as a lyric-writer, producing some 
two or three hundred copies of verses for music. His readiness 
in this respect is proved by a story told of him by Mr. Fitz Roy 
Gardner, editor of Woman. When going to’ press with his 
Christmas number, Mr, Gardner found himself half a page short 
of matter, and sent a messenger round to Mr. Hichens, asking if 
he could let him have some lyrics of a Christmas character to fill 
the space. The editor looked to get them in the course of a day 
or two; but in an hour the messenger returned with the copy 
freshly written, and a note of apology from Mr. Hichens for 
having kept the boy so long, as he could not at first think of an 
idea, The-verses, it is only fair to add, were both accomplished 
and graceful. 

Besides this large output of lyrics, Mr. Hichens soon found 
other chances in journalism. He contributed ‘* Turn-overs,”’ the 
first-page humorous articles, to the G/ode, and did desultory work 
on the Evening Standard, He was taken on the staff of two 
London weeklies. Being much encouraged by Mr, H. D. Traill 
and Sir Douglas Straight, he next essayed the short story, and 
published in Zhe Pall Mall Magazine a very strong tale called 
‘* The Collaborators,” About this*time, however, he somewhat 
overworked himself, and was ordered by his medical man to spend 
the winter of 1893 in Egypt. It was then, in sight of the Pyra- 
mids, that he first conceived the idea of ‘‘ An Imaginative Man,” 
which took some little time to mature. For, upon his return, his 
first departure was the writing of ‘‘ The Green Carnation,’’ which 
was practically the beginning of his public career, About the 
time of its appearance, Mr. Bernard Shaw resigned his post as 
musical critic of Zhe World, and Mr. Hichens succeeded him. 
His articles are now appearing from week to week over the initials 
R. S. H., and are said by the musical to be both just and in- 
genious. Mr. Hichens is a great traveller. He has explored 
Egypt, and has wintered in the West Indies, visiting Jamaica, 
Barbadoes and Hayti. His next move will probably be to cross 
to America in the course of the next few months. For the future 
he has a good deal of work mapped out forhim, He has arranged 
for stories with 7he Pall Mall Magazine and The New Review, 
and is also collaborating with Mr. Victor Widnell on a four-act 
play, which they have been commissioned to finish for Messrs, 
Lewis Walker and H. H. Morrell, who introduced ‘‘ An Ideal 
Husband”’ to London playgoers. He has a book of four short 
stories, including ‘‘ The Collaborators,”’ coming out in the winter, 
and is already at work upon a third novel dealing with London 
life, with special reference to its womankind. When I add that, 
besides all this, he contributes eight columns to the London news- 
papers every week, it will be evident that the author of ‘‘ An Ima- 
ginative Man” is one of the most industrious penmen on record, 
and that his success has not been bought without the expenditure 
of considerable energy. 

I see that Mrs. Patrick Campbell has bought the stage rights in 
a new play, ‘‘ Whom the Gods Love,” written by Mr. Rudolph 
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de Cordova in collaboration with Miss Alftia Ramsay.* It is 
rumored that the talented actress thinks highly of her acquisition, 
and I can believe it, for Mr. de Cordova, with whom I have a 
shadowy acquaintanceship, is an extremely clever man. Indeed, 
he impresses you as such at the first sight; his conversation 
flashes with spirit and with wit. Not much over thirty, and of 
striking stage appearance, he is by birth an American, by choice 
largely an Englishman. He has played with Mr. F. R. Benson's 
company as well as in America, and recently caused some ‘dis- 
turbance among American stage-managers by an essay, contrib- 
uted (I believe) to Ze Forum, in which he exposed the hardships 
of the travelling actor’s lot in the United States, and told certain 
unpalatable truths concerning bogus proprietors of luckless com- 
panies. Possibly he has found in the paths of authorship a more 
congenial road to fame, He is, moreover, no small part of a 
poet in a strangely impressionist, decadent fashion. The method 
of his muse is novel, being of a spasmodic, ejaculatory turn, and 
his subjects are nearly akin to those exploited this week by Mr. 
Arthur Symons in his extraordinary ‘‘ London Nights.” But 
there is a great deal of the true poet about him, hidden, it may be, 
under certain superficial affectations. 

There seems to be very little doubt that Mr. Henley will be ap- 
pointed to the chair of English Literature at Edinburgh, but the 
election, I believe, will not take place for at least another month, 
The post would only necessitate half a year's sojourn in the 
Scots capital, so that it would practically have little effect upon 
Mr.. Henley's literary occupations in the South. Meanwhile there 
is a very keen competition at Oxford for the Professorship of 
Poetry, which will shortly be rendered vacant by the retirement 
of Prof, Palgrave, whose kindly criticism many young writers 
from the University must have acknowledged as the most valu- 
able literary assistance they have ever received. Two: principal 
candidates are mentioned: Mr. W. J. Courthope and Mr, Rob- 
ert Bridges, and there can be very little question that, from an 
academic standpoint, Mr. Courthope is by far the leading favorite, 
Mr, Courthope is himself an Oxford prize-poet, his subject being 
the Tercentenary of Shakespeare, and is, of course, a distin- 
guished critic. Mr. Bridges’s published criticism does not 
amount to very much, though his verse has enough of the academic 
atmosphere to commend it to the classic student. The result of 
the election will be made known shortly. 


LONDON, 5 July, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 





Boston Letter 


THE BOSTON PAPERS have been so filled with the reports of 
the great Christian Endeavor Convention, that they have found ~ 
very little room for other matters. For this reason, I think, the 
people of the Hub, as well as other readers of 7he Critic, will be 
interested in a brief comment on two very important addresses, 
delivered at the American Institute of Instruction in Portland, 
Educators will be specially struck with the ideas advanced by 
President E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown University, in his 
paper upon the ‘‘ Public School System as an Instrumentality for 
Social Advancement.”* President Andrews pronounced the 
existence of poverty in this world as the saddest and one of the 
most gruesome facts of life. This poverty leads to a lowering of 
the standard of life, and this lowering of a Standard is what per- 
mits the ‘‘scabs,"’ who are willing to work for anything that will 
keep them from starvation, to defeat the trade-unions in their en. 
deavor to increase wages. A better system of education, Presi- 
dent Andrews thinks, would bring the remedy. He would have 
compulsory school attendance, beginning with the kindergarten 
when the child is two and a half years of age, and continuing un- 
til the scholar is sixteen, with ten months each year as the mini- 
mum. He places the kindergarten in high rank for usefulness, 
not only for what is acquired in the way of education, but also for 
the influence it brings in eradicating selfishness and ill-temper, 
thus leading each child to become a missionary force in the home, 
to influence the mechanic father or brother towards more cleanli- 
ness, more courtesy, more cultivation. The sympathy between 
pupil and teacher should always be pronounced; and for the bet- 
ter guidance of the school, President Andrews would have polities 
abolished in all school boards, better school superintendents pro- 
vided, particularly in the small places, a higher level of teachi 
talent ingrafted into the grammar and primary schools, wi 





* The Athenaum of July 6 contains the following note :—‘'‘The Egotist,’ a 
drama by Miss A, Ramsay and Mr. Rudolph de Cordova, has been ac by 
Mr, Beerbohm Tree for the Haymarket. ‘Whom the Gods Love Die Young,’ a one- 
act play by Miss Alicia Ramsay, has been purchased by Mrs. Patrick Campbell.” 
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philoscphy on a little oatmeal.” 


° 
higher salaries, and a system of pensions established for superan- 
nuated teachers. At this point he paid a compliment to the 
teaching profession, by declaring that there was no nobler calling 
possible for men or women, however high their mental powers and 
cultivation. 

The heads of schools, he went on to declare, not only should 
be moral teachers, but also should have beauty and strength of 
character, ésthetic cultivation in pupiis is hardly less important 
than moral, and therefore he would have physical influences of .a 
high nature surrounding the school. In fact, every school- 
house, to his mind, should be a veritable palace, not only 
with the best of ventilation and light and equable warmth, 
so that it would be comfortable to the pupil and teacher, 
but also with statues and choice paintings lining its walls. 
These buildings should be of great architectural attractiveness, 
and outside there should be an extended park, perfectly laid out, 
so as to give both playground and flower-gardens, with a conser- 
vatory to supply flowers to adorn the class-room in winter. In- 
stead of the lunches, consisting of unhealthy pie and over-fat 
doughnuts, now given by parents to children, he would have a 
frugal hygienic lunch served at the public expense. If this plan 
were carried out, President Andrews feels sure that the result 
would be such an elevation of the pupils’ standard of living, that 
in fourteen years the conception of what it is to live would be 
completely changed, and that, as a result, poverty would be abol- 
ished, and intelligence and morality multiplied. Then there 
would be no workmen ready to work for starvation wages, and, 
consequently, no ‘‘ scab” underbidders in case of a strike. Wages 
would be as high as the condition of industry would admit. Fore- 
seeing that opposition might be offered to this plan, on the ground 
that in such schools religion cannot be taught, President Andrews 
would have different denominations establish their houses for re- 
ligious instruction on the very edge of the park surrounding the 
school-house, and give doctrinal instruction to the children before 
and after school, He would prefer to make religious teaching 
Le of the curriculum, but believes this impossible with so many 

aiths, 

The other address to which I would call attention in one re- 
spect follows President Andrews’s, in that it considers what the 
American college can do to help American life. It is written by 
the Rev. Charles F, Thwing, President of the Western Reserve 
University and of Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. He holds 
that the college should stand for disciplined mental power. In 
giving spiritual aid, it is beset by two opposite forces, both ma- 
terial, One is the athletic interest. And yet President Thwing 
declares emphatically that the college has not become a base-ball 
field or a foot-ball field, or a race-course, to such an extent as peo- 
a it has, even if in some colleges the athletic movement 

become an absolute frenzy. He declares that college men on 
the whole are sensible fellows, with sensible parents, so that be- 
fore long, he feels sure, athletics will resume their proper place as 
simply a part of the work of a college which is designed to train 
the whole man, A more serious opposition to the intellectual 
purpose of the college is the increasing luxury of college living. 
He would have one place in this democratic country, and that the 
college, where men’s standing would be measured, not by the adorn- 
ments of their person,’ or of their rooms, but by their character alone. 
In other words, as he aptly puts it, ‘* Let there be cultivated much 
President Thwing would have 
the college give beyond its education a sympathetic treatment of 
sociological questions, for, as the eighteenth century was theo- 
ical and the nineteenth scientific, so the twentieth, he declares, 
will be a sociological age. He would also have the college incul- 
cate an unsectarian Christianity, and, in addition, would have a 
broad and high patriotism inculcated in college life. Having laid 
down these ideas, President Thwing points out two methods by. 
which they may be applied to American life. One is to give the 
best education to every boy and girl who desires it—and to that 
end he would reduce the cost of college education to the very low- 
est point, and have the rich scholars pay..all that it does cost. 
The second method of assistance to American life lies, in his 
opinion, in more vital teaching and teachers, Scholarship should 
not be the only thing demanded of ateacher. In addition, there 
should be something more precious and useful—character., 

A Critic reader wrote me the other day, referring to a recent 
item of mine regarding Nathan Haskell Dole, inquiring if that au- 
thor was a relation of President Dole of ‘the Hawaiian republic. 
For his information and that of others I will say that the Boston 
writer is a nephew of Danie! Dole, who was one of the first mission- 


_ aries to Hawaii, a prominent educator there and the father of the 
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President of that name. Mr. Dole will have a new book before 
the public in September—an edition of his poems, to be published. 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., under the title of ‘‘ The Hawthorn Tree,” 
the name of one of the poems. The volume will contain the fruit 
of twenty-one years of writing, including verses that have appeared 
in The Century, Harper's and other magazines, besides several 
songs that have been set to music. 


BOSTON, 16 July, 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


Dr. D, K. PEARSONS is a unique and interesting figure in the 
life of the city. He lives quietly and economically in Hinsdale, a 
pretty western suburb; but within the past five years he has given 
away to various schocls and colleges more than $1,000,000, He 


. believes in distributing his wealth during his own lifetime in such 


a way as to insure the greatest benefit to his fellow-citizens. In. 
his opinion they will be helped most effectively by education. ‘‘I 
think,’’ he said in a recent interview in the Record, ‘* that all the 
perplexing problems will be solved all right if the masses are edu- 
cated,”” In this belief he has steadily tried to increase the facilities. 
for study where they are most limited. He wisely says that many 
of the colleges of the country should be called academies, but as- 
sists the poor colleges rather than the rich ones, in the belief that 
the latter can take care of themselves. He will not contribute to 
those institutions which are too urgent in their requests, as he 
wishes to be the executor of his own estate. ‘‘ Before giving to 
any institution,”’ he says, ‘‘I thoroughly investigate it. 1 inquire 
into the need of it in its locality, and into its past history.’’ He 
studies the management of its finances, believing firmly in the en- 
dowment plan. When satisfied of the merits of a college, he 
usually gives a certain amount on condition that a sum two or 
three times as large shall be added to it within a given period. 
Under such conditions, he thinks, ‘‘a college is stimulated to do 
its best. That institution especially should be aided which shows. 
a disposition to aid itself, Of the twelve that I have helped, not 
one has failed to meet my proposition.”” At present he sees the 
need of only two colleges, one in Montana and one in Oklahoma, 
and he expects to see them founded; but in the meantime he will 
‘* carefully watch the effect of his gifts upon, the colleges to which 
they have gone.” 

I first heard of Dr, Pearsons several years ago, when he pre- 
sented to the Art Institute, in memory of his wife, a complete set 
of Braun photographs of works of art, 18,000 in number. But, 
in spite of his continuous generosity, he has managed to keep him- 
self in the background. His latest gift has received more atten- 
tion from the papers than any other, but it is an attention that he 
modestly accepts, but never seeks, He has given to Beloit College, 
Lake Forest University and Knox College,$100,000 each; and to- 
the Chicago theological and Presbyterian seminaries, Yankton, 
Mt. Holyoke, Berea and Whitman colleges, $50,000 each. Of the 
Kentucky college he says, in the dignified interview from which I 
have already quoted :—- 

‘* Berea is - most interesting spot in the world for a college. 
the people who attended the commencement, There were between 
4000 and 5000 from the mountain whites, They are of Scotch-Irish 
descent, and they and their ancestors have lived there a century or more. 
They have an individuality of their own. They are intensely American 
and loyal to the flag. They turned the tide of battle in the War. I saw 
the old soldiers that climbed Lookout Mountain and planted the flag 
there. They are extremely anxious that their children should be educated, 
and will sacrifice anything to accomplish that end. Many think that the 
people down among the Kentucky and Tennessee mountains do not care 
much for education, but that is a big mistake. When I proposed to give 
them $50,000 if they would raise an additional $150,0co, many old men 
wept, the band played patriotic airs and the people sang *‘ My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.’ gee saw any enthusiasm like it.” 

His latest gift was to Whitman College at Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, which is named after Marcus Whitman, the brave mis- 
sionary-explorer, It was he who saved the Northwest to the 
Union by his memorable ride from that territory to the capital of 
the nation and back again. In Dr. Pearsons’s opinion, a college 
‘* established to perpetuate his memory should appeal to our help 
simply on the score of patriotism. . A large educational institution 
is a scarcely sufficient monument for the valuable services which 
he rendered to our country. Again, patriotism should be one aim 
of education, and the college at Walla Walla, founded in the way 
it has been, is certainly a good place to teach it.’”” Of such stuff 
is this large-hearted, keen-sighted philanthropist made. _Its- 
quality is so fine, that one of his kind in a community materially 
raises the average. 


I saw 
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Mrs. M. L, Lyttleton of Atlanta, Georgia, has been in town for 
the past few weeks, and has succeeded in interesting many men 
and women in her project for a dramatic exhibit at the approach- 
ing Cotton States Exposition. Although it is not yet quite cer- 
tain that the plan will be carried out, it has progressed far enough 
to be a legitimate subject of discussion. It includes the erection 
of a theatre, which will seat 3000 people, on the Fair grounds in 
Atlanta, and the performance, in this building, of aseries of plays by 
great professional actors and by students of the dramatic schools, 
The furniture and fixtures of the theatre, as well as the scenery 
and many of the costumes, will be exhibits and therefore without 
cost to the management. Mrs. Lyttleton has been much encour- 
aged by the interest which many prominent actors and managers 
have taken in the project. It is probable that every good company 
in the country next season will give some performances in Atianta 
for the honor of the profession. And the opportunities for seeing 
the best troupes are so limited in the South, that they are always 
welcomed with enthusiasm. There is a plan, also, for perform- 
ances by the dramatic schools, and these will furnish a method of 
bringing new and untried plays to the notice of the public. It 
will be an advantage to students of the subject to be able to com- 
pare in this way the ability of aspirants and the merits of different 
methods of training. Exhibits of pantomime and the dance in its 
finer forms are also being considered, and the possibilities which 
unfold themselves in connection with the plan are most attractive. 
This is the first time in the history of expositions that a serious 
effort has been made to give acting its rightful place with the other 
arts. It is therefore important that it should be met with sym- 
pathy from all of-us who are interested in the drama. It was the 
great omission of the Columbian Exposition, and it is possible that 
such an exhibit could not be made in any large city crowded with 
theatres. The people would be too familiar with dramatic per- 
formances, and the managers would combine, as they did in Paris, 
to prevent such competition. But in Atlanta there is no reason 
why this ‘‘ Histrionic Arts Building ’”’ should not be an important 
and elevating influence in the development of the drama. 

The Zimes-Herald offers to inventors $5000 in four prizes. 
They are to be awarded to the best horseless carriages, which will 
take part in a race from Milwaukee to Chicago about the first of 
next November. The details of the competition are not yet pub- 
lished, but it is stipulated that either the first or the second prize 
must goto an American. The plan will doubtless hasten the in- 
troduction of such vehicles into this country, and it may help to 
bring about a radical change in our methods of locomotion. 

CHICAGO, 16 JULY, 1895. Lucy MONROE, 


The Drama 
*¢ Technique of the Drama”’ 
An Exposition of Dramatic Composition and Art, By Gustav Freytag. 
Tr. by Elias J. MacEwan, S.C. Griggs & Co. 

IT SEEMS STRANGE, at first, that this book, so learned and so 
full of interesting and well-ordered detail, which has been ac- 
cepted as an authority in Germany for more than a quarter of a 
century, should never have been translated into English until 
now, but a careful study of it will show that in reality it appeals 
only to a small expert audience, and is more valuable as a volume 
of reference to the scholar than as a source of aid or instruction to 
the professional playwright of to-day. As a comprehensive 
analysis of the various processes of the development of the drama 
since the old classic period, it is admirable in many ways, in spite 
of a good deal of pedantry and a thoroughly Teutonic insistence 
upon the immutability of rather fantastic principles, but the sum of 
its additions to preéxistent knowledge on the subject is small, 
while the bulk of it is very hard reading—a defect due in large 
measure to the translator, who, probably in an excess of zeal, has 
been more careful to reflect the German idiom than to preserve a 
flexible and attractive style. _ Although, from the nature of the 
case, Dr. Freytag has nothing new to tell about the origin and 
growth of the drama, his comments upon the fundamental rules 
which have regulated it, arid been observed by all the greatest 
poets, are well worthy of study by modern writers, and would be 
a complete revelation to the vast majority of modern managers, if 
the latter by any means could be induced to read them. Some of 
his best matter is to be found in the earlier pages, in which he ex- 
plains the true meaning of such expressions as ‘‘ dramatic” and 
‘dramatic action,” discusses the material suitable for theatrical rep- 
resentation, and shows how the bald facts, so dear to the historian, 
but so unfitted for stage purposes, are transmuted, transformed, re- 
fined or elevated—in a word, ‘‘ dramatized ’’—by the genius of the 
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poet. What he has to say about the proper effect of character, 
motive and surroundings upon action and incident, although but 
a summary of what has been said often before, .is full of sound 
precept, and is illustrated aptly by examples taken from the works 
of the greatest masters of all times, A’schylus, Sophocles, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Schiller and others. His remarks, too, upon the 
law of unity, and the distinction between the true and the false, 
convey many lessons which nowadays are disregarded almost 
habitually. : 

He has much that is pertinent to say concerning the use of the 
marvellous, and the difference between what is merely strange or 
startling and what is violent or irrational. In treating of the con- 
struction of plays, his comparison of the methods of the earlier 
and later dramatists shows deep research and minute observation. 
With all the facts of his subject he is completely familiar, and his 
accuracy in dealing with them is beyond dispute, but some of his 
inferences are, not to speak it irreverently, a little far-fetched, 
Few persons, for instance, will be disposed to believe that Shake- 
speare, in the introduction of minor scenes, episodes or personages 
in his immortal tragedies, was actuated, even unconsciously, by 
the motives which Dr, Freytag ascribes to him. Many of his 
strokes of humor and pathos, and not a few disconnected scenes, 
have every appearance of having been the inspiration of the 
moment, and some of them, it may be added, are inserted with. 
that contempt for rule and precedent which is the prerogative of 
genius. The truth of the general proposition, that every part of a 
tragedy, or any other work of art, ought to be in proper proportion 
and relation to the whole, is indisputable, but this does not mean 
that the speech and action of every subordinate personage must be 
designed and measured with microscopic accuracy. A dramacon- 
structed upon such strictly scientific principles, without allowing 
any scope for the free play of imagination or inspiration, might be 
a model of proportion; but would be apt to be as cold and formal 
as a geometrical figure. How many of Shakespeare’s delightful 
comic creations would have been lost to the world, had he been 
afraid of distracting attention from his heroes, or of introducing 
anybody not directly connected with the plot ? 

The chief fault to be found with Dr. Freytag’s work is that it 
fails to make sufficient allowance for the enormous difference be- 
tween the conditions affecting the old classic stage and those of 
the modern theatre, even while constantly directing attention to it. 
The fundamental laws of the drama that are eternal, are very few 
in number, while the supplemental regulations, so to speak, are 
infinite, beyond all power of enumeration, and largely dependent 
upon time, place and opportunity. No human ingenuity can de- 
vise a code defining the limits of the sphere of activity of the 
dramatist. There are certain things which he must do, and other 
things which he must not do, but, subject to the laws of time and 
space and human nature, he has the widest liberty. So far as 
Dr. Freytag’s doctrines tend to restrict this liberty, they are open 
to objection, on the score of being too precise and mechanical; 
but, on the whole, they are based upon long experience and full 
knowledge. He himself has won distinction as scholar, playwright, 
critic and poet, and his pages everywhere offer the fruit of a keen 
judgment and a cultivated taste. His studies of the masterpieces 
of the German stage, as translated by Mr. MacEwan, will be 
particularly useful to those who are unable to read them in the 
original, 
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THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM.—The history of literature is, 
far more than we recognize, a series of vibrations of the pendulum 
for the two great branches of the English-speaking race; some- 
times the one takes the lead, sometimes the other, Forty years 
ago no book produced in England compared in world-wide circu- 
lation with ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and even to this day it is said to 
be found in English farm-houses more frequently, with ‘* The 
Wide, Wide World,” than any other book. Twenty years ago 
the traveling American rarely met an Englishman who was not 
familiar with Mark Twain, or an English woman who was not 
eager to hear anything about Longfellow. It is probable that 
Emerson had, and still has, on the minds of thoughtful English- 
men more direct influence than Carlyle had among Americans, It 
is only a few years since American magazines conquered London, 
which they still hold, and since it was generally admitted that 
Americans excelled their transatlantic cousins in short stories, 
This year there is a swing of the pendulum. In spite of Mr, 
Howells—who doubtless prophesied somewhat rashly,—there is a 
reaction in favor of tales of historical romance, in which English 
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writers have taken the unquestioned lead, Their work is better than 
that of Haggard, for it is above the dime-novel standard. But all 
of them put together—leaving Stevenson out of the list—have not 
created a human character; they have simply taken the conven- 
tional hero of the historic novel, opposed him to a mob of tradi- 
tional villains, given him a background of Elizabethan or Hugue- 
not decoration, and let him fight his way victoriously through. 
Such a school cannot possibly last, for it dwells on the surface of 
things, and it makes no great difference what nation takes the lead 
init, In another dozén years a new American school may ap- 
pear, which will make its way against the trade-winds and cross 
the Atlantic.—Mr, 7. W. Higginson, in Harper's Bazar. 





MR, LESLIE STEPHEN’S MEMOIR OF HIS BROTHER.— The me- 
moir of a very remarkable man, set amid the records of a highly 
interesting family by a writer who is not only his subject’s brother, 
but also one of the most skilled biographers, sanest judges, and 
keenest intelligences of our time. This is a good deal to say of 
any man, but it is certainly true of Mr. Leslie Stephen, a man 
whose services to English letters have never been recognized by 
the general public as quite so great as they really are. As one 
takes up his volume it is impossible not to feel a pang of regret 
that it should appear at such a sad moment in the writer’s history ; 
for whatever success the book may have—and its success will as- 
suredly be great—will be lost upon the autlor, newly stricken 
down by the most terrible blow that can befall a man. It is buta 
few weeks ago, when the book was already written and printed, 
that Mrs, Leslie Stephen died, after a very brief illness, leaving 
desolate one of the most delightful homes in London, and leaving 
a large circle of true friends the poorer for the loss of a most rich 
and beautiful personality.—M/r. Humphry Ward, in the Tribune. 





BIBLICAL NOVELS.—Perhaps no Biblical novel has ever won 
critical applause or been reckoned a piece of literature. But such 
novels hit a large class of readers whose taste in other matters is 
not always bad. It would be interesting to know what the wits 
and critics of the Restoration thought and said about ‘‘ The Pil- 
gtim’s Progress.” Probably they never looked into the cheap lit- 
tle book at all, the book which has outlived Etherege and Sedley 
and Rochester, and the rest of them. Of course, it does not by 
any means follow that every religious novel read by the people 
whe do read such things, and neglected by critics, is on a level 
with Bunyan’s masterpiece. A temporary popularity, in short, 
proves nothing for or against the excellence of a book. Critical 
praise also proves nothing. Critics praise some very bad books, 
as we see every day, and perhaps (though this is not so common) 
they dispraise some very good books. A space of thirty, or per- 
haps of fifty, years is needed for the slow, but really sure, verdict 
of the world. It is plain that though good poetry often falls flat 
for a generation, good fiction does not. There is hardly a case 
(if we except Mr. Meredith's early works) of the revival of a novel. 
One or two enthusiastic admirers an old neglected novel may win 
among later generations; it never wins the public.—Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in Longman's Magazine. 

THE SCHOLAR WANTED IN POLITICS.—Have you ever thought 
what would become of us if he did not? Have you ever dared to 
sit down and imagine what ignorance and cupidity, mated to an 
unscrupulous lust of power, would do with the Republic, if it were 
not for some clear voice of warning, which, from time to time, lifts 
its penetrating note, names the insolent defier of the eternal equi- 
ties, paints the infamy of his conduct, and pursues him with re- 
lentless denunciation ? We have had our modern Elijah lately,in 
the great metropolis yonder, facing the modern Ahab of Tammany 
Hall as he sneered, ‘‘ Art not thou he that troubleth Israel?” 
and answering as of old, ‘‘1 have not troubled Israel, but thou 
and thy father’s house !"’ And we sleep easier in New York be- 
cause of his brave and splendid crusade. Does anybody think 
that that crusade was a less effective one because Dr. Parkhurst 
was a college graduate? Nay, does not every intelligent man 
know that that clear and vigorous and ‘acute mind, yet to light, I 
hope, the ‘‘ back fires "’ that will burn up all the rubbish of ‘‘boss- 
ism ”’ throughout the commonwealth—does not every one know 
that this fearless leader was just so much better equipped for his 
great task because of his wider reading of history and the finer 
training of all his mental powers ? 

Never, indeed, was. there an age when the State demanded of its 
sons, in whatever relation they are to serve it, a larger culture or 
ariper learning. The dangers that assail us to-day are, after all, 
as a very limited reading will demonstrate, but the reappearance 
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of old foes in a new guise. There is not a political or social or 
economic heresy of which you may not find the prophecy and the 
prototype in the pages of a nearer or remoter past. We break the 
moulds in which society organizes itself, we dethrone the monarch 
and fling away his sceptre; but the peril of officialism forever re- 
mains, and the insolent pride of office needs forever to be taught, 
sharply and humblingly, if need be—all the way from Chief 
Magistrate to policeman—that our rulers are the servants of the 
people. And the men who are to lead in these reforms, the men 
whose right it is to lead, as dealing with a situation which has in 
it no novelty, are the men who are ordained to be ‘‘ men of lead- 
ing,” because they are also men ef ‘‘light.”—J2zshop Potter, at 
Union College. 





Educational Notes 


AT THE twenty-seventh annual session of the Philological As- 
sociation, held at Cleveland, O., last week, only about fifty mem- 
bers were present, mostly from the West. The smallness of the 
attendance was generally ascribed to the special meeting at Phila- 
delphia (7%e Crztic, 12 Jan.) and the Classical Conference at Ann 
Arbor (7%e Critic, April 6). The committee appointed at Phila- 
delphia to study the resolution ‘‘ That in the opinion of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, in any program designed to prepare 
students for the classical course, not less than three years of in- 
struction in Greek should be required,” brought in its report, which 
has already been published ; and acommittee was appointed, at the 
suggestion of Prof.Gudeman of the University of Pennsylvania, to 
consider the possibility of formulating a uniform standard of spelling 
in Latin text-books, for the use of editors and publishers. Prof. John 
Henry Wright of Harvard, who presided, spoke on ‘‘ The Func- 
tion of the Imagination in Classical Philology”; Prof. Hale of 
Chicago combatted the doctrine that the word-accent gives way 
entirely to the verse-ictus in Latin poetry; Dr. Charles P. G. Scott 
discussed ‘‘Singular Plurals’ in English; Professor George 
Hemp! of Ann Arbor presented some ‘‘ American Speech-Maps,”’ 
giving the geographic distribution of dialects; and Prof. 
Schmidt-Wartenberg of Chicago gave a description of Rousselot’s 
phonetical apparatus for the study of human speech from the phys- 
ical standpoint. The next session will be heid on 7 July, 1896, at 
Providence, R, I. 


Bequests of the late John W. Carter of Newton, Mass., will 
bring about $50,000 in all to the treasuries of Harvard College, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Boston Art Mu- 
seum and other institutions. 


The initial donation ($50,000) to the proposed $5,000,000 
endowment fund for broadening the scope of the University of 
Pennsylvania has been made by Mr. Thomas McKean, who gave 
a like amount to the University a few months ago. Mr, Richard 
F, Loper has given $10,000 toname a house in the new dormitory 
of the University. 

Oberlin College and Auburn Theological Seminary are to re- 
ceive $5000 each by the will of the late Clarissa M. Smith of 
Rochester, 


President Julius D. Dreher of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 
will deliver an address on ‘‘ Education in the South; its Difficul- 
ties and Encouragements,”’ at the meeting of the American Social 
Science Association to be held at Saratoga in September. 


Henry Holt & Co, announce an authorized translation of 
Paulsen’s ‘‘Introduction to Philosophy,” prepared by Prof. Frank 
Thiily of the University of Missouri, with a preface by Prof. 
William James of Harvard. 


The Thomas S. Clarkson Memorial School of Technology, 
now in process of erection at Potsdam, N. Y., will, it is hoped, 
prove a valuable addition to the manual-training schools of the 
country. ‘The institution has been endowed by the heirs of the 
late Thomas S. Clarkson of Potsdam, and will be under the direc- 
torship of Prof. Charles W. Eaton, who has resigned his position 
in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. The school will face the State Nor- 
mal and Training School, with which it will codéperate in many 
ways. 


Beginning with the May number of Vol. III., D. C. Heath 
& Co, will publish an American edition of Sczence Progress, an 
English monthly giving epitomes of the most recent advances in 
science in all parts of the world. 

The May Psychological Review contains Prof. Royce’s ‘‘ Pre- 
liminary Report on Imitation,” which is a study of the perma- 
nance of sensation. 


This is followed by some studies from the 
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Princeton Laboratory, on ‘‘ Memory for Square Size,’”’ and on the 
‘Effect of Size Contrast upon Judgments of Position in the Reti- 
nal Field,” together with ‘‘ Types of Reaction.” These studies 
were conducted by Prof. Baldwin with the assistance of W. J. 
Shaw. The rest of the number is taken up with shorter papers, 
chiefly upon recent developments in the theory of emotion. The 
usual book-reviews and psychological literature complete the num- 
ber. The articles are all distinctly technical. 


Ginn & Co. will add in September to the Atheneum Press 
Series, ‘‘Selections from Malory’s ‘ Morte Darthur,’” edited, 
with introduction, notes and glossary, by Prof. W. E. Mead, 
Ph.D., of Wesleyan University. 

The June number of 7he Bachelor of Arts opens with Mr. 
Stedman’s ‘‘ Yale Commencement Ode.” A paper on ‘‘ The 
Commencement Season ”’ is timely. Judge Howland contributes 
a second paper on ‘‘ Town and Gown Rows at Yale”; and Eu- 
gene Smith gives a detailed account of one of the worst of them, 
‘The Fireman Riot of 1858.” There are several poems in this 
number, among them a translation of Theocritus, Idyl IX. Taken 
altogether, the number is of great interest, and a credit to its ed- 
itors. 


Among the contents of the July American University Maga- 
sine we note the first instalment of a study of the ‘‘ Past and 
Present of Knox College,” by E. E. Calkins; a paper on ‘* The 
Amherst Alumni Association of New York and Vicinity,” by A. 
F. Cushman; ‘‘ A Word About Newspapers,’’ by Hamilton W. 
Mabie; and a discussion of the question, ‘‘ Where Shajl I Send My 
Boy to College ?,”” by Prof. Marvin D. Bisbee. 


Notes. 


ROBERTS Bros, will issue shortly a translation of ‘‘ My Sis- 
ter Henriette,’”’ by Ernest Renan, with seven illustrations by Hen- 
ri Scheffer and Ary Renan. The story was written years ago, 
privately printed in an edition limited to 100 copies, and circulated 
by Renan among his intimate friends. Mme. Renan has now 
concluded, however, to give it to the world. The pictures will 
include a view of Renan’s birthplace in Brittany, and one or two 
Syrian pictures. The book itself is a glowing tribute to a devoted 
sister; it is said to contain, also, some of Renan’s most felicitous 
essays in description and portraiture. 

—Harper & Bros. are preparing a German edition of ‘‘ Ben 
Hur,” in response to a persistent demand from German-American 
citizens. 

—‘* The Veiled Doctor,” a novel, by Varina Anne Jefferson 
Davis, popularly known as ‘‘ Winnie,’’ will be published next 
week by Harper & Bros. There is an interest attached to the ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘ Daughter of the Confederacy” as a novelist 
which lies quite outside of the story itself, but it is only fair to 
Miss Davis to say that her work was accepted entirely upon its 
merits, having been recommended by three of the publishers’ 
‘* readers,” 


—‘* About Paris” is the title given to the collection of Richard 
Harding Davis’s sketches of Parisian life, which the Harpers are 
about to publish in book-form with Mr. Gibson’s clever illus- 
trations. 

—tThe first three of fourteen volumes of an Italian work dealing 
with the voyages of Columbus are nearly ready for publication. 
The Italian Government is bearing the expense. In the third vol- 
ume are 170 facsimile plates of Columbus’s autograph writings, 
both authentic and doubtful, in the libraries of Madrid, Seville and 
Genoa, and in the archives of the Duke of Veragua and the 
Duchess of Alva. 

—D. Appleton & Co, have in preparation ‘‘ Gustave Flaubert, 
as Seen in his Works and Correspondence,” by John Charles 
Tarver. 

—A note in Zhe Critic of June 22, announcing a translation of 
Albert Pulitzer’s ‘‘Romance of Prince Eugéne,” to be published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., gave the translator’s name as M. B. Sher- 
man. It should be B. M. Sherman. 

—S. C. Griggs & Co. will soon publish ‘‘ Twenty-five Letters 
on English Authors,” by Mary Fisher. 

— Scribner's Annual Fiction Number will contain short stories 
by Anthony Hope, H.C. Bunner, M. A., Richard Harding Davis, 
Noah Brooks, Octave Thanet and George I, Putnam, Eight of 
Abbey’s pastels will be reproduced in this number, with an essay 
on the artist by F. Hopkinson Smith; and Orson Lowell will 
illustrate Mr. Bunner’s story. 
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—James Lane Allen's novelette of Kentucky life, ‘‘ Butterflies ," 
will begin in the January number of The Cosmopolitan. The 
story is said to be very ‘‘modern” and to be in an entirely new 
vein for Mr. Allen. (See Zhe Critic of March 16.) 


—The Midsummer (August) Century will have two articles ap- 
propriate to the vacation season: ‘‘ Fox-Hunting in Kentucky,” 
by John Fox, Jr., and ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Fishing,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry van Dyke. 


—It will be at least two years, we are told, before Mr, Sidney 
Colvin's biography of the late R. L, Stevenson will be published. 
The Vailima Letters, after appearing serially in McC/ure's Maga- 
sine, Will be published in book-form in the fall, 

—‘‘ Why can’t authors and their earnings be left alone ?’’ asks 
Mr. Rider Haggard. ‘‘ Many men make incomes on the stock 
exchange and at the bar without being pursued by paragraphs, 
Why should a man who makes his living by his pen be pursued by 
paragraphs? I believe people often make more money by para- 
graphs than the authors about whom they write.”’ 


—lIan Maclaren’s new volume, to be published in October, will 
be entitled ‘‘ The Days of Auld Lang Syne.” It will contain 
stories reprinted from various sources. 


—A bust of Henri Miirger, the author of ‘‘ Scénes de la Vie de 
Bohéme,” has been unveiled in the Luxembourg garden in Paris, 
A dinner at six francs per couvert formed part of the official pro- 
gram and aroused by its aristocratic price the ire of the denizens 
of the Quartier Latin, who at once organized a dinner costing but 
two francs, as being a fitter tribute to the historian of Bohemia, 
As a matter of course, a third repast was organized at once, cost- 
ing only half a franc, thus giving an opportunity to Jean Aicard 
to make a witty allusion, in his speech at the unveiling, to the 
artists ‘‘assez pauvres pour ne pas diner anjourd’hui, méme en 
honneur de Miirger.”’ 


—Karin Sofie Adlersparre, the well-known Swedish author, died 
on June 27, aged seventy-two. Her maiden name was Leijon- 
hufvud, and she signed her first books ‘*S, L—d,” or ‘‘ Esselde,” 
She was most active in endeavoring to enlarge the sphere of 
Swedish women, 


—Mark Twain was privately examined in supplementary pro- 
ceedings, last week, on an unsatisfied execution of a judgment 
obtained against him ¢# re the failure of Charles L. Webster & Co, 
The firm was organized in 1885, failed five years later, was reor- 
ganized, and failed again in April, 1894, with liabilities amounting 
to $80,000 and assets valued at $25,000. Mrs. Clemens holds a 
claim of $70,000 against the firm, in which Mr, Clemens was the 
senior partner, for money loaned, 

—Col, John Hay is the latest autor to boast a literary daughter. 
Miss Helen Hay will contribute to the August S¢, Nicholas a hu- 
morous poem called ‘‘ The Merry Mongoose,” , 

—Mr. J. W. Sullivan, author of ‘‘Tenement Tales of New 
York,” went to work at the printer’s trade at fourteen, and at 
nineteen ran away and spent several years in various occupations 
in the West. For a long while now he has lived in New York. 
He was attached to the staff of Henry George’s Standard, and as 
a leading member of Typographical Union No. 6 is familiar with 
the workings of labor organizations. The interest of his sketches 
of poor life in New York lies in the truthfulness of the setting, 
rather than the vitality of the characters, 


— The Illustrated London News of 6 July contains an account of 
a concert of Irish music given in St. Martin's Town Hall, London, 
on June 29, for the benefit of the daughters of the late William 
Carleton, the novelist. (See Zhe Critic's London Letter of 
April 27.) xd 

—The New York Shakespeare Society has bought the Poe 
Cottage at Fordham from Austin E. Ford, editor of The Free- 
man's Journal, It will be kept in its original condition, and will 
be always open to visitors. 

—The New York papers of July-12 contained the following 
despatch from Washington :—‘‘ Librarian Spofford of the Library 
of Congress was at his desk this morning, apparently undisturbed 
by the statements that have appeared about the financial condition 
of his office. He stated to a representative of the United Press 
that there was absolutely no shortage in the accounts of the office, 
but that there had been delay in making the adjustment of the 
same and their —— to the Treasury rp esis If he 
was to blame for anything, his fault was in that direction, and that 
alone. The matter was under inspection by the Treasury officials, 
and until they shall have completed their labors, Mr. Spofford said, 
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he cared to make no further statement. At the Treasury Depart- 
ment it is stated that there is no suspicion that anything is wrong 
in the accounts of Librarian Spofford, who is also disbursing officer 
of the Congressional Library. Under the Treasury reorganization 
made by the Dockery Commission, Treasury auditors were inhib- 
ited from making an advance of money to disbursing officers until 
the previous quarter's accounts were settled. Auditor Holcomb, 
who has held up Librarian Spofford’s accounts, is simply carrying 
out the law. Under the old system Mr. Spofford was nearly 
always delinquent in sending in his accounts for settlement, but 
when sent in they have for the last thirty-five or forty years been 
found correct. In all business matters he is said to be careless, 
his mind being occupied with literary thoughts, Once his annual 
estimates were left out of the ‘book of estimates’ because he 
forgot or failed to send them to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
time.”’ 


Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
scferring to any question, correspondents should give its number. 


QUESTIONS 
1778.—Who wrote the lines, 
“* As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman, 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows” ? 
New ORLEANS. A.G, S, 
[See Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha,” Canto X—‘‘ Hiawatha’s Woo- 
nig.”] 





1779.— Where in this country, according to Charles Dudley 
Warner, is one of the three greatest views in the world, The 
other two he locates in Europe. Where? 


Boonvit_e, Mo. Rex. 
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1786.—;, What is the origin of the expression ‘‘John a 
Dreams”? Is it a proverbial appellation and what is its original 
significance? 2, Where can I ascertain the plot of the play by the 
above name recently on the New York stage? 


Mirrorp, Dz. R. T. S, 


1781.—Can you give me the name of the poet who writes of the 
Soma plant? 


New York. Hi. P. P. BR. 


Publications Received 


Allen, Grant. The Story of the Plants. 4oc. D Appleton & Co. 
Balzac, H.de. The Chouans. Tr. by Ellen Marriage. $1.50. Macmillan & Co 
Bentley, Arthur F, Units of Investigation in the Social Sciences. 

Phila: American Acad. of Polit. & Social Science. 
Carus, Paul. Gospel of Buddha. 35c Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. 
Cervantes. Don Quixote. Tr. by H. E. Watts. Vol IV. $2. Macmillan & Co. 
Davis, Ethel, Dishonesty and Caste. 6oc. Boston : Home Science Pub. Co. 
Dole, Nathan H. Onthe Point. ¢r. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 
Easton, Morton W, Readings in Gower. Vol. IV, No. x. Ginn & Co. 
Gissing, George. Inthe Year of Jubilee, ¢r. D. Appleton & Co. 


Grindon, L. H. The Sexuality of Nature. 7sc. Boston : New Church Union. 
Blogsley: Charles. Hypatia. 75c. Macmillan & Co. 
Lamb, Charles, Essays of Elia. Edited by Hallward and Hill. scc. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Matt, Uncle. A Stroll On a Marsh. Across the Common, Down the Lane and 
Back. Around aCornfield. Through theCopse. Each, soc. T, Nelson & Sons, 
Meadow Grass. $1.50. Copeland & Day. 
New English Dictionary. Edited by James A. H. Murray, Vol. III. 60c 
Macmillan & Co, 
Oakley, Isabella G. Simple Studies in the Study of Nature. Illust. 75c. 
William Sevetay Harrison. 
Pansy. What They Couldn't. Illust, 


Boston: Lothrop Pub. Co, 
Payne, Harold. The Meredith Marriage. Illust. Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
**Rita.” Master Wilberforce. $1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Rowlands, Effie A Ata Great Cost. Robert Bonner’s Sons. 
Sampson, C. A. Strength. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Schiller’s Marie Stuart. Edited by C. A. Buchheim, §:. Macmillan & Co. 
Scully, William Charles, Kafir Stories Heury Holt & Co, 
Shellev, Lyric Poems of. Edited by Ernest Rhys. §:. Macmillan & Co, 
Sonia Kovaleveky. Tr. by Louise von Cosse', $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Speech of Cicero in Defence of Cluentius. Tr. by W. 


Peterson. $1.50. 
Sienadine & Co, 


Macmillan & Co. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
7 Macmillan & Co. 

Harvard Guide-B»ok. Cambridge: University Bovkstore. 


0c. 


50c. 


Tennyson. Lancelot and Elaine. 4oc. 
Tompkins, E.K. Her Majesty. $1. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. Story of Bessie Costrell. 75c. 
Wiley, Frank Baldwin. 
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In the Buckram Series, 75 cente each. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By W. CHARLES SCULLY. 
Rvsset,, These tales 
savage thoughts with the accur 
graph and the feeling of an artist. Some of 
them are terrible, only one of them humorous, 
but that very humorous, and all are powerful, 
THE MASTER-KNOT 

AND “ANOTHER STORY.” By Conover Durr. 

. ahigh order of West 

“The author has alight and graceful touch, and knows what 
not to say as well as what to express.'’—Congregationalist. 
“(Altogether a precious little 
retty stories.""—Boston 
‘* His knowledge of human nature is perfect.” 


hth Edition of P. L. Ford's Honorable 
PETER STIRLING. 
A Novel cf New York Politics. 12mo, $1.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO,, N. Y. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


ano BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, 

Announce an important change of policy. Hereafter the 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PUB- 
LISHERS’ PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES.— 
Pop, Books. 

Mail Orders receive special attention, 

Send for Brentano’s Monthly List of New Books. 
application, 


BRENTANO’S, PR ceoiging (oy ag png 





Frontispiece by W. B. 
icture savage ways and 
of a photo- 





Y. Times. 





k,’'—Philadelphia Ledger. 
Times. 


—Detroit Free Press, 


Free on 





Now 


iIs the Time : 
To select your CAMERA ; 


We have all styles and prices from $8 to 


COPELAND AND DAY. 


POEMS. By LioneL JoHNSON. 
dred and fifty copies. 


A SEA MARK; A Threnody for Robert 
Louis Stevenson, 





Duodecimo, limp paper, 25¢, 





RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS, 
Wituiam Evarts Banjamin, 10 W. 2and St., New York, 


Catalogues issued continually. 
Seven hun- 


$1.50. 





Octavo. THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
By Buiss CARMAN to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


Fifty copies 











$150. Send f ototi nat tae ope gels ‘ceaiy 3 a A. a. oe 174 Fulton St. be Y, City, (West of ne) 

lp ive manuals o' 2 . - ,00, p ° that 9 4 

“WATERBURY a HENRY CLAY ” 4 on di one made paper, $1 oO. eady im — *. joo! z “ht ee ae Coenen as also Maga 
eras We are the oldest established magne] 

henge tn this bustaces. THE BLACK RIDERS, And Other Lines. H. WILLIAMS 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. of N. Y., RR 
423 Broome Street, New York. ’ 
Send 35, cents for a copy of THe PuxoTo- 
1 


} GRAPHIC TiMES, containing about 100 handsome ¢ 
illustrations, ' 








By STEPHEN CRANE. Five hundred copies, 
small octavo, printed throughout in capitals, 
$1.00; with fifty additional copies printed in 
green ink on Japan paper, 

COPELAND AND DAY. 


25 East 10rn Street, New Yorx. 
period: 


Dealer in Magazines and other F Sets, vol- 





umes or single numbers. 
$3.00. BACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
rice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


ExcHanGe, De Menil Building, St, Louis, Mo. 








To Publishers! 


PLEASE bear in mind that the readers of Zhe 
Critic are people who love books. 7he Critic 


is “the first /éterary journal in America.” It is 
not political, it does not deal in 
It is devoted to literature and the 


eneral news, | door. 


e arts. 









TO RENT.—Studio in the Country. 


At Marion, Mass., on Buzzard’s Bay, 
in a pine grove not far back from the water, 
a stone studio, furnished. One large room, 
enormous fireplace, well of pure water at the 
Rent for summer, $100. Address 
55 Clinton Place, New York. 









F INTEREST to AUTORS and PUBLISHERS: 
The skilled revision of prose and verse. Le 
of unbiased and competent criticism and advice. The 
compilation of first class works of reference. Send 
our MSS. to The New York Bureau of Revision.— 
blished 1880, Unique in position and success. In- 
dorsed by our leading writers. Circulars. Address, 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 














July 20 1895 


The Critic 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Life of Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, 


Bart., K.C.8.I. By his brother, Lestiz Stz- 
PHEN, author of ‘‘ Hours in a Library,” etc., 
etc. With two Portraits. 8vo, $4.50. 


* Among the half-dozen biographies of the first 
order which have appeared in the last twenty years. 
this volume deservesa place. Itisareal biography; 
a work of art as well as of fraternal affection; a 
monument which several loving hands have helped 
to build up; a life-like picture of a remarkable 
man, with his failings not unnoted, and with vivid 
sketches of some of his friends.” —. Times. 


Egyptian Archeology. 


By G. Masrero. Translated from the French 
by Ametia B. Epwarps. New edition, 
revised by the author, with the codpera- 
tion of Karz Brapsury, Secretary Egyp- 
tian Exploration Society. $2.25, net. 

“The original work and the translation by the 
late Amelia B. Edwards have been before the public 
about eight years, and full recognition has been 
accorded to their merits as to accuracy, fulness, and 
attractiveness. It were impossible to find a more 
competent writer or a more sympathetic translator. 

The present edition has all the admirable features 

of the earlier, and some others in addition.” —New 

Yerk Nation. 


Wild Flowers of the 
Northeastern States. 


Drawn and carefully described from Life, 


taining 62 Plates (Views and Plans), with 
descriptive letterpress, re-published from 
‘The Builder,” revised and partly re-written. 


(whole buckram), 4. 4s. 


The 


Publisher of **The Builder,’’ 46, Catherine-st., W.C. 


Personal and Biographical Sketches of Sa 


Now Ready. Plate and India paper (Sher t Demy). 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES. 
Library Edition (limited to 250 copies), con- 


Unbound (in portfolio), at 18s. 6.; bound 


hd ie Sonringe are certainly very beautiful.”— 


id ‘« poral attractive publication.”—Morning Post, 
* A noble volume,”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
“A most interesting and useful work.”—Guardian,. 





London: 





Authors at Home. 


American Writers. Edited by J. B 
GILDER. tee in three editions. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Large Paper “ae for interleaving, limited to 
100 copies, $5.00 
The series of animated sketches which 
go to make up this volume originally ap- 
peared in Zhe Critic, whose editors, J. B. 
& J. L. Gilder, have arrariged them for 


1 vol., 





A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 


Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 





Descriptive pamphlet free, 








publication in book-form. Having been 
supervised by the editors of Zhe Critic, 
it should be unnecessary to say that the 
volume and its contents are marked by 














without undue use of scientific nomencla- 
ture, by Ertan Mitter and Mareaxret C. 
Wauirine. With 808 Lllustrations, the size 

of life, and a Frontispiece printed in colors. 
rge quarto, buckram, 8}x11} inches. 

In box, $4.50 net. 

** Anybody who can read English can use the work 
and make his identifications, and in the case of 
some of the flowers the drawings alone furnish all 


perfect tact and taste. The list embraces 
nearly thirty names, all of them more 
than familiar to American readers; and, 
with one exception, that of Goldwin 
Smith, names of native American writers, 
The articles have all been written with 
the sanction of the people they portray, 





that is necessary. The descriptions are as 
ae Fa of — kind as the drawings are of theirs.”— 


Cause and Effect. 


A Novel. By Exxinor Merrion. (Similar in 
general style to ‘‘A Literary Courtship.”) 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Master Wilberforce. 


The Study of a Boy. By ‘‘ Rrra,” author of 
‘*A Husband of No Importance,” ‘'A 
Gender in Satin,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.00 
Her Majesty. 


A Romance of To-day. By Exizaneru Kuienr 
Tomrpxins. [No. 6 in the Hudson Library. ] 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Yale Yarns. 


By Jonn Szymour Woop. Similar in general 
style to ‘‘ Harvard Stories.” 12mo, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.00. 

A volume of characteristic stories of Yale 
undergraduate life, full of humor, and written 
something in the same vein as W. K. Post’s 
recently published ‘‘ Harvard Stories.” 


Natural Taxation. 


An inquiry into the Practicability, Justice 
and Effects of a Scientific and Natural 
Method of Taxation. By Tuomas G. 
SuearmMan. [No. 83 in The Questions of 
the Day Series.] 12mo, cloth, $1.00, and 
paper, 50 cents. 





*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros- 
pectuses of the Heroes and Stories of the Nations S:ries, 
sent on application, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


and from them one gets a more intimate 
view of the authors sketched than even 
their own writings could afford. 


‘* The high tone of the volume—its freedom 
from offensive ‘smartness’ and carelessness, which 
is ill-natured gossip—is worthy of the highest 
praise.” — Journal of Commerce. 

**Ts one of the few books that may be said to 
be truly delightful. . . . There is a charm about 
the personality of ‘authors that rarely attaches 
itself to any other class ; and by this book the 
reader, without any feeling of intrusion, is intro- 
duced to the author in his own library, and soon 
finds himself on the most delightfully familiar 
footing.” —Boston Commonwealth, 

‘* Until the time comes when the formal biog- 
raphies of these living Americans shall have to be 
written—this volume will remain the best and 
most trustworthy source of our information about 
them,”—Boston Advertiser. 

‘“‘A commendable enterprise,”— Philadelphia 
Ledger. H 


ence libraries,” — Rochester Post-Express. 
Opinion. 


Gazette, 





31 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Boston, U. S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 

THE VICTORIA, 

EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 








‘* The book ought to have a place in all refer- 
‘‘A series of charming sketches. "— Public 


‘*A very chatty and agreeable book.” —Boston 


The Cassell Publishing Co., 


Ramford Chemical Works, Providence, BR. Is 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 








Columbia 
Bicycle 


‘advertising has for months 
been conspicuous hy its ab- 
sence. 1895 Columbias at 
$100—-finest, easiest-running 
bicycles ever produced at 
any price—have been doing 
their own advertising. 
For the jirst time this year we can assure 
reasonably prompt delivery of regu- 


larly equipped Columbias 
ond 2 artfords. 


You See Them Everywhere 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn, 


BRANCH SToRES: Boston, New York 

Chicago, Providence, Philadelphia, 

Buffalo, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
ington, San Francisco, 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar, 
The Critic one year, with Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CO., Fourth Ave., N, Y¥. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acency. 


Oldest and ieee are ® the ©. 6. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14Tm Srazer, N. Y. 


An gency valuable in portion te its influence, 
= hem it merely hea ht if i een Benet 

tl somet t it to 

ase That * petacmnccone 9-4 teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours Decommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 














CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Hartferd, Conn. 


Early application for September 26th: 
quested. ss SARA J. SMITH, 





a is re- 
Prigzipal 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
My BAIRD’ SY feetiomne f for Girls. 44 miles from sow 


York City. pas Cotege | ns ang re Oar 
ew buil bigges £ heat, incandescent light. ova 
Careful attention to morals cond eanerk. aad year. 


Wetter Baer & Ga, Limit, 
re f 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 
OCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


—. On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


S . from the great 
Fy Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
\ IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


. ° f th 
Caution: on: In vi TR A..} 


f the labels and ns A. on our 

~ ge a should make sure 

place of manufacture, 

‘Dorches r, Mass. 
each pac! 












pemely, 
is 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER. MASS. 





ScHOOL FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. 18th, 1 ER aan 
first year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, .» Rector, 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


[“oNew sits SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Connectic 
oy = DIOCESAN mage sage aD DAY 





NEW MILFORD, LITCHFIELD Co., CONN. 
Opens Tuesday, October a 


1 
Graduate course, wit D, BLACK, Patroness 





EDUCATIONAL 


NEW YORK CITY 


New York City, 18; Lenox Ave,, near 119th St. 


ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
M French and English School fer Girls. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
WILLARD HALL. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 
Five Teachers resident. 
Address Mrs. Saran M. Merrit. 





Danvers, Mass. 








NEW JERSEY 
The Misses Anable’s En Ragtigh, Fives French and German 
Boarding a poy See ool, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 
NEW YORK 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, 


Under the direction of 
, Miss Evian W., Boyp, 




















asth year. 
NY. 





w York, New York City. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS, - Re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Edith H. Gregory, Elizabeth P, Getty, Principals, 2034 sth Av 













































































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Rez, 


Roya Bakinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 








MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
ASTOR PLACE. CONTAINS 248,000 VOLUMES. 
During the summer members are permitted to take ten 
books, which may be kept until October 1. Books forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town. 





= 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
T MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Advent term of the Fifty-Third 


in Sept. 
i bein Sn a 





h, North 
Year 


S; 
c.." Hotton pecial aceraaien paid to 
Rev, B. Suzpas, D.D 








OHIO 


FPRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0. 
Begins eg ear Sept. 2. Board, tuition, furnished 
room, and books, $2.80 to es a week; 8 courses; no saloons, 



















T. JOHN'S SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. Su 
for for Study or Recreation. Excur; 
ee ip around 4 Ontario and pnt Thousan 


Coast. Apply to Col. wm, Vansacx, Prest. 








New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar ana Wellesley. 


ee ACADEMY. 


and t  Sneronanle iy 4 y te the Govern- 





ment jae eee henge Army officer detailed 
at Riverview by Sec ry we War, 
JOSEPH BISBE Prineipal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F, Hartt, Principal 
NEW YORK CITY 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
+ Riversipe Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 
New York, New York Sey sing Fah Ave, 


cungeess, SCHOOL FOR G e-opens Oct. 
DITh H, Grecory, Evizapetu P, Gerry, Principals. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
‘426 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) ‘ 
Da. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dregcror. 
| Scholastic Year 1894-95 
extending from 1st to Mav ser. The faculty 


Sea a eabranens f 
ee 0! ome ye 
lume! 

















Surremser 
set ay healt 
claim 


so admirably efficient a corps 





Cheap, safe. Largest attendance yet Catalog free. 
LLIAMS, D.D., Pres, 





Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. 
Miss Mary EVANS, Principal. 


HE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
SCHOOL FoR TWENTY ome, Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clere and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be s — in two years. Terms, 
@se0 a year. Address Mme. H. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


ME BALDWIN'S : School for Girls, 
Preparatory to Brya Mawr College. Within five 
years, more than a pupils have entered Bryn 
Mawr College from this sch Certificate admits to Vas- 
sar, Smith and Wellesiey. Diploma 
and cee: 
25, 1895, 


iven in both General 


Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 


‘or ananien, darace, 
Miss FLORENCE BALpwin, Principal. 


‘French Books «-.: 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock. 
Catalogue free. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


ONUMENTS 


Send for Iliustrated Hand-book 


J. & R. LAMB, 
i] 59 CARMINE STREET 























NEW YORK. 





THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the New 
York Central Hudson River Railroad in 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Mon- 
treal, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinuati and San Francisco is an 
Information Bureau—81 in all. 

Complete information in regard to rates 
and routes for reaching the principal health 
and pleasure resorts of America can be ob- 
tained free; also information regarding prin- 
cipal hotels at such resorts, their rates, 
accommodations, etc., etc. 

We have a great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you to consult 
them before laying out your route. 

of the Illustrated Catalogue of New York 
central Berke and ton ht tue! me aoe ree, pene’ 
o ce of a one-cent 8 ¢ H. Daniels, 
sere Passenger Agent, Grand Prairie, Poon Station, New 








RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Removes 


TAN and SUNBURN. 


Wili cure all Skin 
Eruptions. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
131 W. gist St., 
New York. 














